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w, ■ - ^ . ^ . ^ . " ' . " ^ . = ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' - ; ■ ■ . 
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CHAPTER ^1. INTRODUCTION . AND BACKSROUNO 



This tmonogrtph is one of a sepies of documents which' reports on the impact 




aval uat ion of the Part A Program of the Indian Education Act. The prtnclpal 

component of the evaltjation was a study of a sample of 115 projects located 

throughout the^ United States , representing Part A grantees* Data were col lected 

during the fall^and spri^ of the ,1981,-82 schopl years_us1ng a variety of ^ 

quantitative and *qual itatlve procedures. The overall results of that* study Are 

. - 1 ^ 

reported in a separate document. . . 

The purpose of this monograph is to present a wealth of detailed data^ on the 
cultural .instr^uction or activities col^ponent of , the Part A Program. Although the 
>cuHijral instruction component Is just one facet of local Part A projects^ it Is 
a particularly important aspect to' study, sinca cultural ly related instruction or 
activities were provided in some form in 64M of the Part A projects In. the Impact 
^evaluation' s ^sample. A Native American perspective on the Importance given the 
qoncept of providing culturally-based el^ducational opportunities to Indian an# 
Native stud^ts is presented in Chapter 2, 

fftne of the major hiethodological issues wiyi respect to the evaluation of the Part 
A Program which was initially pointed out by the Department of Education was 
that ..."generally the Indian Education Program is a cu.lturally based and an 
affective-domain based program In which projects seeking only cognitive 
objectives were rated, more frequently as unsuccessful than were projects seeking 
objectives across all three domains," The ragulations governing the Part A 
Program encourage local projects to carry out activities designed to meet the 
special educational and/or culturally related academic needs of Indian children 



• — : — . ' 

1 Development Associates, Inc, The eyaluation -of the Impact of the Part A ^ 
Entitlement Program funded under Title. IV of the ihdlan Education Act . ^Flnal 
Report, Submitted to £ff ice of Planning, Budget and Evaluation^ U.S. Department 
of Ecucation, Junes 1983. • 

2Request for proposal for the evaluation of the Impact of the^ Part A 
Entitlement Program under Title IV of the Indian Education Act, #80-89, U.S. 
Department of Education, 1980. 
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and to use culturally based matarials and techn.iques In program acttvltlts* ^ 
SpeclftcaTly, three of the seven permissible activities listed In the federal 
regulatlonsVef lect culturally related or/ culturally based objectives. They 
arei ■ • ^ ^ . ^ 

• Instruction in tribal heritage and in Indian history and^, pol itical . . . 
organization^ including current affairs and tribal relationships with local, 
state, and federal governments; \ . — ' 

t'Creative arts such as traditional Indfan art^ crafts, mMSic^ and danctr and 

• Native lahguage arts, including bilingual projects and the teaching and 
preservation of Indian languages* , , 

The program, thus, allows school district^ and parents to supplement and bolster 
the Ideal educational program in ways that recognlie artd build upon the cultural 
and linguistic differences In American Indian and Alaslca Native children in the 
Rublic schools. Indeed, consistent with the findings of the Congressional Report, 
of 1969i* the Indian Education Act acknowTedge these culstural differences and 
makes provisions *for them in its educational programs* 'It is, therefore^ not _ 
surprising that' the study found that nearly two-thirds (64«) of the over 1,000. 
Part A projects across the country have a cultural Instruction component* 

Study Procedures and Indian Involvement ^ 

■ . "\ ^ . > . " ■ I ' . . ■ 

For the evaluation of the Part A Program, data were collected during fall and 
spring visits In .1981*82 to 115 Part A projects. The visited projects were a 
stratified random sample of all. Part A projects in public school districts which 
had befen operating three or more years and which had 30 or more American 
Indian/Alaska Native students in 1981' (1.e,, 85% of the Part A projects in public 



3Excerpted from Federal RaAliter/Vol. 45, No. 100, May- 22, 1980, p.-34.]57. 

4senati Committee on Labor and Public Welfare Indian- Jducatlon A National 
^ Tr^aqe^y -,a NaWonal Challenge . S. Rept. 1969, 91s#Cong., 1.it Sessl-on, No. 
$1-501, 1S69. Special Submittee on Infian Education. 

\ - : : ■ ■ \ 15 - ■ 
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*schoq,li). The data 1n this monograph are- based on the 74 such projects whfch had 
cultural Instruction or activities cpmponents. At each of these projects^ data ' 
• were collected from the following groups of r|,i/pondents:^ {a) Jocal school 
/^aamjnfstnatorSp (b) project directors, ^c) >ro^ect staffs, (d) parent contnittee 
meffibers/ (i) pubTiq- school principals,' (^) teachers; (g) leaders in the Indian . 
comnunity^, (h) Indian students ^ and (i) parents of Indian students. The project 
staffs, parent committee members, teachers and students^completed self-admin- 
- istered 4uest1onna1r^s|; other respondents, yere ljttervlewed by American Indian or 
o Alaska Native data col lectors. In addition, data were gathered from project and 
local eduoatlon agency (LEA) files. From tts^ starts the study was designed to 
pfovide for the substantive im/'olvement ^of Indian, educators at all points. For 
example, 'as much cultural matching of Interviewers with respondents as possible 
was required i™|^der to increase the probability o'f gaining valid and usefuT 
data. Similarly^ it was required that Indian' resaarchers' play a subs^antatlve 
role In the study's conceptual design, the dfefljlopment of d«ta collection 
Instruments, and data analysis and interpret^lon. 

Consequently^ during thfi early stages of the^^evaluation. Development Associates 
-Identified and initiated ongoing consultatidifer with knowledgeable Indian and 

Nat^ive educators who possessed a variety of experience and expertise. These . 

individuals were known to have a .thorough knowledge and understanding, of ladian 

coimunitles, organizations, and education In general, and of the- Part A Program/ ^ 

In 'particular* These consultations and Involvements provided insightsand ^ 
rstrategies bearing upon the study's design, implementations and analysis. They 
\er'e also, quite helpful 1n establishing the study'.s credibility wjlthin the Indian 

and Native communities and in securing cooperation from schools, botli of which 

f acl 1 Itated data collection thpcfughout the study. . 

In addition, a technical advisory- panel to the study was constituted. This panel 
.was made up of Indian educators and researchers from across the country who met 
to review and advise the study's staff with respect to study design, data 
collection and analysis. They participated In decisions regarding areas and 
strategies of Investigation; reviewed all instrumentatiCiU participated In 
sampling arid data collection decision-making; reviewed preliminary data and 
advised regarding the analytic plans; ahd Individually reviewed and commented on 
drafts of this report* Throughout the study, each^ of these Individuals devoted 
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- ' * ' \m- ■ ' -^^ '■-.. *.! ■ :■: , ■ v; -/ ^'K. " ' \\ ■ ^-.-^ ^ 

significant awtipuntl of time and energy td th£ effopt^^* Cbnilsti^^ they were 
free In tfrbin criticisms of draft.materfals and made vtlUable contrlbut to ^ '^x 

the avaluation ovenan, ; . ^ K , = . ^ 

■■; -. - '' ^ ^- . :. ■ = ' / ■^-.T ■^^■-/■ r)'-'^ - ' ■■ 'V'^- 

OveralU the study utnized over sixty Indian professionals as pHi^^ion suit ants / 
at various critical points, Throughouti Bfir Chfef and Associates {a(n Indian 
^ow^ed ind staffed con suit itt^ firm) served as at subcontractor -to DeveT^^ 
Associates* . During the Tnstr^ent develppment stage, some forty; Indian educatl^s 

teachers^ ^ifroject yir^ unlverstty professors reviewed and offered^ : 

r^vlsiorvs to the various questionnaires. Data collection itStlfw^ undertaken ; 
yirtually entirely by Indian or Alaska ^^at1ve prpfessipna^lsv^ ;F^iel^ - 
provided an intense week of special, training prior ^ the fall data collection 
and a second week of training prior to the project visits In ttfe spring. The . ' . 
field staff consisted of universlt^r facQTty membersj upper ^leyel grad^ \ , 
studaVits with prior work experience, and experienced professional staff f rom ^ 

Indian firms, or organiiatlons with whom subcontracting arrangements had been matte. 

• . - . . " ■ * ■- . ^ 

Data analysis also included substantial Indian Involvement. Native American 
graduate students at *Arizpna, State University conducted the coding of all ^ - , 
open-ended questionnaire responses from. Native American interviewees. It was 
clean^during the early analytic phase of the study that Indian educators could 
more accurately analyze^the respon^er of Indianparents and project staffs than 
could coders with' little cultural or Rrogrammailc ^i^sight. Similarly^ Native 
American graduate studailts from Pennsylvania ^ate University were used t* 
provide ratings based on a qua! itatve assessment of racorded, data of the cultural 
pomponents of the Part projects, . ■ 

Content and Organization of This Report 

^ ■ - . . - ^ ■ ' ' "- 

This report presents a detailed description of the cultural instruction component : 
of Part A projects and ah assessment of their impact and relevancy in terms of ^ 
satisfaction, appropriateness* and importance tawtf upon the collective judgments 
of respondents representing the school districts; the' Indian community, and 
Indian students. These data are presentee! in Chapters 3 through 9- 

: { :K - ■ . ' . ; ^ > 
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1 In additloni during the preTlmin phase of the study, thQ-e surfaced a concern 
regarding the felevance of culturally re fated Instructidnn)^ academic* 
and basic educ^tiorr goal s\thrQugh the Part A Program*: - iFidefd^ tf^ House of \ 
Representatives Report (H,R, IS) on tfje education amenteants of .1978 cautioned 
that the . Inclusion of' cul4uraTly related education should^not berconstru^ a 
dgparture from the- importance of pr^ Id Ing basic educational instructl^ v 
Indian students tjirough the Part A entltlernents* Skeptlcfsm regaThding ttie 
possible benefits atW usefulr^ess.of culturSlly related educ^tloff has likely been' 
fostered by the "perception that such progrSms^mainly comprise beadtrtg^ pottery ' 
making, or special events actlvttes* Thus,^ art-important aspect qf the study of 
the cultural instruction program was to identify and/describe thj range and 
diversity of the program. To. do this meaningful Ijy, It is necessary to defines 
examine^ and place within a mearfHngful context the concept of culture*^ itsV v » : 
reflection within the locals cultural programSj as. well as its meaning arid' ; 
importance for Indian children, their ^parentis and the Indlari cortsnunlty; Chapter 
2 is intended to provide such a framework from an explicitly ^dian perspective 
and to indicate how that view relates to the description ancP evaluation of 
culturally related instruction* ^ - 

With respect to the content of Chaprler' 2p It should be noted thaf from the outset 
of;this project 5 the/ De^rtmen of Education made clear that the study was to^ 
assure the inclusloh of Native American perspectives and that the results should 
be structured to, be; useful to ^e Indian corrmiunlty. In designing the evafuktion. 
It becajfia apparent /that the cultural component was of k|^importance^ to the , 
Indian and Native corrmiunity* Further, the community took a view of culture that 
w.ent beyond traditional educational views or indeed ttie standard view^iF what 
culture Is and Its role in education* Thus, for the reader to understand why the 
evaluation approached culture In depth and how It was assessed, it Is necessary 
to understand how .it is viewed by many i^erican Indians. It should be noted that 
this perspective was critical to the basic evaluation design for the ctiltural ^ 
component in that it shaped the guestipns asked .and broadened the scope of what 
was covered^ In some cases, it also affected the techniques used, particularly 
tPre use of judgments from various groups of Indian and Native people* 
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^ CHAPTER 2. THE EVALUAnON OF CULTURE FROM AN AMERICAN INDIAN PERSPECTIVE ^ . 



The Cultural Conta)^ anci Conterft^ of' U,S, Education 

A cylturally^relata^ or culturally^^r^^^^ curriculum 1s one that iricludes and 

Telnfprces those elements of a^ Coclety's cultural values, norm^ ; . 

-thought-to be Importwt to pass on toythe children educatp'^ that curriculurTU ' 
The .public schools* qurrlculums anC^ct1v1t1frfi ari^^ 

bound by societal and. cultural norms /and , values^ arfa they ^^^^^o reinforce and 
suppdrt them* Indeed, schools, besides educating In acadefic. areas, also play in 
Important role In helping to soclillze their students* However, public school 
curriculums have always been more culturally relevant for certain groups In this 
nation than for others* 

While the United States has always been culturany diverse, European 'yaJues have 
predominated In the, curriculums of the natlon^^'fe^ls* That Is, certain sets 
of values have been reflected In public school currlc^ums, which reinforced 
primarily European, or more accurately the Euro*American\* culture* Forbes ^ 
guggests that thr Anglo-American culture "has been greatly Influenced by. 
nOT-European peoples (Inoluding Indians) , but the rtestizo (hybrid) character of ^ 
Anglo-American culture is seldom recognized, especially In the school 
curriculum,"^ Thus, from an Indian perspective, Indian and Native children 
(even those who were and are educated- in essentially segregated schools) have 
been^ disadvantaged and .alienated by a school curriculum which has largefy ignored 
their culture and cultural patterns of learning. Indeed, Intftan peoples believe 
that It has been in spite of public schoolSj not with their assistance, that 
^Indian and Native peoples have maintained their cultures and heritage through the 
years of federal aggression, benign neglect, and paternalistic concern. 



iThls chapter was written by the study's Deputy Director, an Alaska Native. 
The Intent was to provide an Indian t»erspect1ve on cultural programs and how 
this perspective was used in the study as well as to capture the essence of the 
particular views of American Indian and Native Alaska people. ^ 

Sporbes, J- D^*, Teaching Native American values and cultures* In Bank, J. A. 
Teaching Ethnic Studies. 43 Yearbook of the National Council for the SociaK 
StudlesT 1973, p. 201 ^ 
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" As a result of this alienation, ihdiahs, as wal^l others , havi bain V 
■ cTassiflad by- the .federal go^^rnment ^s eduMtl^ ^ V 

disadvantaged' because of thair different- SOCI4I and ectfnomlc statuSt "but not"^ 
particularly because of ^cultural differences,^ Until recent VearrSs tHert has bean 
an ATlmost total bllndrress to the fact that there are of tin. ^astiCU^^^ 
^defined dlffertenMsn'n the i^ay Indian children perciivej Ifarn* ^act^/^nd^ behave.. 
For exampleV although teacfting and learning abqut;Ahe different cultures'* of th 
Wester rl world are ^portant facfttSVof^^ubl 1c /school .cLrrr1cu^TujTiSi>frrt^1lin cht 
generally know more about Europian hi story /and cultun^^^ about tJ^tVlrtd tan ;^ 
tribes In this country* As a child ^1n Alaska ^ th1$: author can rememb^ learning 
the history ^f Western man, yet almost nothing about isklmd or Native Kistory,; 
I What little was -said about Eskimos was so distorted 4% to cau ^. ; 

ambarrassmenfc, ' ^ ^ ^ / . - 

= ■ ' - . -^^ * ■ 

Indeed, there Is an Increasingly large body of opinion "whlch.^ 
acknowledging and accepting the existence ^f cultural differenjces in tailoring 
local curricula to meet the special needs, of oirtftn chlldren Wil^^^^ weaken the 
schools^^ but will s instead, increase tf^ir vitality in a pluralistic, - " ^ ' 
multi-cultural society.' ^ That there has been^a long standing desire'for this. 1s^ ' 
attested to by the quick acceptance and growth of culturally relevant ^ ^ 

instructional programs and activities prbvtdid by the Indian Education Act and 
Johnson 0' Mall ey* Moreover^ it is felt, such an approach enables schools to more; 
apprpprfately serve as^ a socialization vehicle than they now do as well as- 
serving to ease, tensiorrs between groups, ^ ^ 

.Finally^ it is/important to note that^tfor the last 30 years the schools have tfeen 
forcefully charged by the courts with providing an adequate education to al/^ 
children who enter their doors, regardless of the educational acono^iCi and 
sotiaT "disadvantages. Snd handicaps" th bring \vith them* The federaf^ 
government has assisted the public schools in this for the. last 20 years, . 
Although there are several fedferal ly-funded programs which have^ served Indian 
children vvhen they fit fnto such programs* criteria, Indian people view Title IV, 
Part A as uniqueo^n that it has recognized the caTturally related academic needs 
of Indian children in addition to the traditional academic needs* The Part A 
Program* thus, has the opportunity to provide comprehensive balanca of 
assistance — i.e* recognizing the social as well as the academic aspects of 
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schopllrtg. Ttil^^ study 'flas sdught to describe an^^^^ A projects * affoifts 

provide sucK a balance^ of ass1 stances as wall as to assess specific eultyrany 
latftd eWorts from both a general and an Indian perspective. ^ ; -X 

\^ ^ ■ . ' , - . * \ , • . , • _ . \ ■ . ■ V 

w ^ . = - - " " ■ " 4% ' - ■ . " ' ' ^ S' • 

^ ^The Role of Culture 1n the Cdupatlon of Indian and Native People 

The cultural aspects of education raise a multltode^ of questions. These " ^ ^ 
V fluest ion sill nge on one's definition and understanding of "culture" and. Its 

function 1n humin tommy nity growth and developnient . Culture as an; elimiirft -ofLj-^ 
i language j and the world view and epittomologlcal structure which it defines and 

organ iiiis for the cultural groups ^ is alsq^ an integral aspect of the question? 
^;^1nalTy, and *more specif ic to this study* s concerns, Is^the consideration of ' 
bfeujture as part of cognltidn^ learning t Wd:t^ 

Fetler a 1 programs 5 especially since the late ISSOsV^havt wrest T^^ 
facets of educational program 'and policy as rel^id/ to a*plural1s society. * ' ; 
Much has been achieved under the ESEA's spatial programs in bjlingual education, 
^ethnic heritage studies, special currlcuTum;, and teacher training, ^as well as • 
through research in ^ all areas of minority, and cultural education. Such programs 
have amassed significant data and matirials which attest to the range and force 
of the*' gultural educationa> movement over recent dicad'es. In additiori to these 
deveTopments within the U.S. pfflce of Education (now Department of Education), 
there are an extensive number of projecti, programs, and activities which have 
been funded by such groups as the Bureau of^xlndifn Affairs, the Nat ton|l V 
Endowment for the Arts and Humanities, as well as a viriety of Jocalj state, and / 
major private and corporate founydat ions and, quite of tfeh, by Indlan/trlbes 
themselves. ;> ^ 

It is Impprtant to understand thSt the American Indian cpmiunlty' Isyprfmarlly 
outside the general izatlbns applied to other minority 'groups -in th€ United 
States. Special characteristics define its relationship to federal and state 



SThls' section of Chapter 2 iS'^based upon a paper written for the study by David 
Warren of the Institute of American Indian Art, Santa Fa, New Mexico, 
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governments, -.and the ,ex1stEnce "bf over 2Q,0 viable l^anguage groups comprising the 
American Indian, Eskimo, and- Aleut populations offers^ a striking differtnce . . 
between those peoples and others, j 

Within that composition of tribal groups and linguistic entities, there exist a 
new momentum and a .process" of emergence stimulated by the long developing need 
(and(npw demanj) for more local control ovir. all areas of community development.. 
Education is at the c-enterpoint of the Indian conmunity's effort s today to meet - 
the rigors of cohtemporary 1 Ife, while strengthening traditional Institutions and 
values and the make-up of a special, "life way." Thus-, this study has sought to' 
describe and assess efforts made by Part A •to assist Indian public school 
students accommotlate their. own culture and the majority one, as weJl as thf 
extent of Indian control, and involvement in. those efforts. 

Beyond these general concerns, the study sought to assess the role of culturally 
oriented activities ^n Part A and their effect 1v|ness. To do th%s,-1t was 
necessary to define culture both In general and from aq^nd1,an perspective. 
Culture can be defined as a collective term; embodying the way of life of all, 
human groups. It includes standardize^ learning and forms Of behavior which, all 
members of a group .recognize and expect. Culture Is manifest in language and 
symbols, in multiple forms of organization, such as family, kin, occupational 
roles, legitimacy, and authority structures.^ It also Involves the fundamental 
but more abstract concepts of heritage, comprised of rellgibh, aesthetics, 
ethical and natural systems. • - 

Perhaps most basic to the function of culture is a collective identity, with 
boundaries of Inclusion or exclusion,, often based on space, lineage, or blood 
relationships to and along a line of common historical experience, inherent In 
these is also the sense of shared responsibility for the maintenance, dignity, 
and freedom of the group. 

Culture, as one of'the leading authorities on cultural behavior and perception, 
Edward T. Hall, states, is "man's medium." It Is everythlrrg that mak^s up human 
life. One's personality, the manner of expression, including emotional display, 
how thought occurs, and how problems are solved further constitute the phenomenon 
of ^ture. It governs the means by which we organig^ur lives from the 
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simplest tD the most complex structures of an economic and political order. Yet, 
"it Is frequently the most obvious and taken^for-granted and, therefore, the 
least studied aspects of cirlture that Influence behayior In the deepert and most 
subtle ways/"^ 

■ ' " ^ ^ / : - . ' V - • 

- ■ / . ' ' 

C. - , - - ■ - ■ . ■ '■ ^ . 

As examples of this observation. Hall describes the manner in which cultures use 
time and ^space as features for organizing activities. For some, notably the 
white American culturef. "monochronic time" XMT) exists as the salient feature of ' 
how life Is perceived. MT stresses^ scheduleSi ^segmentatidnj* and being on time.^ 
. In contr*ast^are those^ such as .the Latin American and Middle Eastern cultures, 
which view space and time in -polychronic t1mf"v{PT) terms*. For these groups ^ 
things occur at the same tfmei emphasis is placed; on the greater Involvement of 
people^ "completion of transactions" as opposed to conformance to preset 
schedules, "P-tlme is treated as less tangible than M^tima* P-time is apt to be 
considered as a point rather than as a ribbon or road, and that point is 
sacred."® ^ 



The matter of differing time and space perceptions in relartlon to cultural - 
behavior has great .implications for interpersonal relationships. Hall observed 
that those reared in the MT tradition are of ten caught in a situation in which 



seals off one or two people. from the group and Intensifies relationships 
witTi one other or at , most * two or three people*"^ This results in what 
Hall further describes as high and low context cultures* High context cultures 
are those that deeply involve many people in a variety of social processes^ 
particularly the wide slTaring of informations which, while often simple in 
message* is deep in meaning* Hall felt this to be true of American Indian 



^HalU E* T*, Beyond Culture . New York, 1977, p. 17, 
Sibid, p* 17* 
6lb1d, pp. 19-20. 
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soeiety.^ On the otheri haflBTr-thi low cdnfixt cultures, associated with MT . 
character, were usually highly individualized and somewhat allenate.d. 

The findings of theoretical and applied research In linguistics, psychologyt 
sociology, and ethnography have offered many suggestions. for determining thfe-. 
approprp^atfr role of educational Institutions outside the family and. coffpunity In 
addressing such a broad and complex matter as cultural deTOlopiiifnt, There Is 
Evidence that the holistic nature of cultune and language must be carefully -sv, 
considered In programs that deal wlth^ either element or ;d1mens1fln.; How those 
approaches are best served in school and overall educational situations Is -\ 
Inherent 1n the accumulated Inventory of experience and, materials from Pant A and 
the various other programs^f the last few years, ^ \ . . , 

Cultural references affected, for examplep the performance of Canadian Eskimos in 
schools and revealed the possibility of new strategies for using the culturally ? 
related abilities of these students. It was found, for Instance, that perceptij^V 
sli-ms, cognitive stales, and personality types were all related. Brooks \ > 
reported that one study strongly substantiated the theory that "the Canadian ' t 
Eskl^^ hunting ecology and childrearing patterns which encourage .Independence, 
.foster a broad spatial field Independence cluster of abilities, and also a 
distinctive cluster of abilities Involving -inductive reasoning from non-verbal 
stimuli."® The Implications of these 'findings for educational stratigies were 
highly grovocative; Native students appeared strongest in spatial abilities and 
tended to use those abilities in a style which was characteristically non-verbal. 



7lb1d, p. 39. . , ' 

» " ' * - 

SHavighfrst & Neugarten. American Indian and white children ; A socidpsycho- 
loqic a? investigation . Chicago, 19SS. The. Havighurst and Neugarten study con- 
firmed the existence of affective factors in educational, sociological, and , 
cultural development consistent with the observations of Hall. They found 
estimatable elements of behavior, defined by cultural norms and peer systems, 
which strongly suggest the presence of a high context system of other cen- 
teredness" defined by regard for others, service, smooth personal relationships, 
discipline, and authority, among the majority of Indian students of six 
different tribes when compared to the white. students ' low context profile. 

Ssrooks, I.R. Teaching Native children: Lessons from cognitive psychology. 
Journal of Educational Thought , 12; -r; 1978, p. '63. 
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^ In If Paul Roslar repfirte^^ 1n 
bilingual education at the Rock Potnt School on the Navajo Reservation jn 
Ar^iona* The results were dramatic In providing evidence that the fuse of native 

; Tan^aage CQuld promote normal cognitive development; In fact » one of the 
underlying premises and final conclusions of the Rock Point study was that a = 
chlld.must understand ^the^ language of instruction wel 1 or: his- cognitfva " 

l^evisJopment may be retaWed, At the very least, he wou^d be denred the 
ppporti/nity to develop those cognitive processes to the best extent^ His . " 
f in3+ngs of near ly^ four ^years -of study- sh^ed ;dramat1c Incftases 1^ achievementt 
In re]at1ve^ tarmsv ainorig the Rock. Point students* T^e^blli^ei^ate l^avajo stude 
a]sp scored 5 Ignlf^l cant ly Higher 'In TotaPReading on the- Stanford Acht^vement 

^Tjist th^^dtd/monpllhgual BIA stu on the Navajo ReservatJon.^ Moreover^ the^^ 

rate /of achievement growth was nearly double ^at of the BIA sample ^ ■ 
pqpu 1 at i on . ? ^ r , ; - . / 

iHffelAher -the nor Navajo cases was specific teitlng^orconsctpus effort 

made td def1n4-oif\ Involve a/'cultural" dimension to the ^program. "Rosier coiiiiients 
that Navajo' social studies in the native language during the fouT'tK and fifth . 
years had given the Navajo language prestige equal to English* The Implications 
for better self-Image In the Navajo case were consistent with what -Rosier saw In 
the findings of Canadian studies In which the use of French had Highly " 
significant effects on a stt*onger 'student self-image/ ^^'^ , 

Also intiererft in culture are valutfs. According to MeTson, values I'hflve jn. 
'ought' character that guides persona:! actlonSj provides standards 'for riachfng 
decisions -and resolving conflicts. Justifies behavior, tnfd maintains • ". ^ 
self-esteem."^^ . • 

. ' . ' . ^ • . -. 



lORosier, P. & Farella, M.,Bningual education at Rock. Point. - Some 
early resuUs.' TESOL Quarterly . 10:4, December lt76, pp. 379-380. 

n Ibid, pp. 385-386. ' 

l^ibid, p. 387. 

13Melson, G. F. Fanrily and Environment;. An Ecosystem Per sp|gj|1y^^ 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Co. ,1980, p. Ipor ' 



If aducators do not' taJca'?alu« ^ of dlf decani thay **are not 

acJcnowtedgIng the Inf Juance/they have on students* In rauch^ the same way^as 
^ ' parceptual and cognltiva styles^t values may act airsalecti^^e 

fnterina information corfcern^ng th^ enylronrrfint, / - , : 

McBer states tha? "as a result of our hereditary equipment^ dUr parties 
experience (jnoldad by cu1?ture for exampTi)>^aSd thi^demands^ of our- p^^ ^ 
enVlronmeffti iri^^t people develop;learn1ng^yles that emphasize rsome\itarn1^ 
abnit^as over i^he^sV" v'lrtdlari^ 

do tfave such: culturally reflated learning, ^tyies. For eximple, according to . ^ 
Cattay', ."there may be culturally sp^cli^V 

processing through dll^rent hemispheres In the brain may. be a result of how one 
parcel ves the world in whHch one lives*" In her review of h6w NavajQ| \ 

learned she concluded that I ^ ^ \ ^ ' / ^ > 

^ - ^ ^ - I ■■ ■ .... ^ - 

1) The Nivajo perceives the world more holistlcajly than does the * 
Anglo; ^ * T; . ^' ' ' V ^ 

2) The Navajo excels In visual and spatial cpnf Iguratlorr; and ^ ■ - .^^^^ ; 

3) His verbalizations tend to be more Indirect^ metaphorici > ^ , 
mythological In^^nature as a me^ns of cofmnunicating \ \ - ^ 

\ Information**^ 7 ■ . ^ - , ' • ^ 

These studies suggest th^t curriculum and teacHing strategies dan be most 
effective when they recognize the need 1^ develop^ some relevancy for the 'Native^ ^ 
student through an appreciation arTd undeFStandIng of the cultural aspects of 
learning, self-image^ and percaption/cognltton questions. Otherwlsat.^a^ Cattey 
concludes, wi are 'forcing the student toi ' ^ j 



14ibid, p. ,116, 



TSMcBer & Gempanv. Learning Style Inventory'- A-Technlcal Manual , Boston, 
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- ; ..Vliirn thr^^ i procass that parhaps 4s not conducive for him ' 

: to achlisve his maximum potantlal . Wa ara, pafha^ 

"natural creative procass by sub^ ' 
see, to dissecti break downs and analyza Information wlt^iout 
seaing Its relevance and association to other aspects of life- We 
need to take a closer look at our educational system: riot merely , 
what fs being taught, but how and for what purposes - 

This part o^ the chapter has out! ined a number of perspectives and factors in 
dealing with the issue of culture awid Its relationship to education and human 
deyelopment. The often-quoted criticism of modern life Is that It hiiS; . 
compartmentalized the organic nature of human life and^ especially^ traditional 
i'oc1et1es* That compartmentalization has led to a limited un^erst^rid 
culture and Its function in contemporary education and to tf^ aQdretSjing of these 
concerns simply through the language dimension in the context of bTWngual - 
niducatibn^ For the Americari Indian conBTiunitys wHether on thCreprvatioh or Iri^^ 
an urban setting* that approach Is simply too restricted* " 

Since It Is a clear purpose of Part A to enhance the educational experience of 
the Indian childi the study sought to assess the extent to which projects 
.acqormnodated language^ Indian values and learning styles. Furthermore because of 
the dlvjerslty of Indian and Alaska Native cultmral grouRS^ the design of the 
;study placed heavy reliance on ratings and assesiment of open-ended responses 
from local members of the relevant cultural groups, l.e,^ from Indian parents anrf 
from the Indian community or tribal leaders familiar but not assoclflited with the 
Program, In addition. It sought to examine the culturally related content of the 
cui^rlcul urn, which Is discussed below. 

The Importance of Providing Culturally Sensitive and Relevant Ihstruction for 
Indian and Native Children 

The Indian Education Act^ particularly the Part A regulations (1980 provides 
opportunity for eligible school districts to carry out culturally ^ ^ 



ISlbid, p. 28. ■ ' , ^ ^ ' 
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ralated and relevint programs to bplstar and ralnfbrca tha Indian and Natlya. 
students^ total ^ucatlonal axperlence. Also provided ara many opportunltlas for 
local participation by Indian parents and other Indian 'conmunlty mambars in the 
prcjact and school s, FPom thalr parspectlyes the provls^lon of culturally ralated 
Instruction Is vitally Important to the education of their children^ and It 1s 
also Important that Indians and Natives be Involved In control ling that whic+iyis 

.presented* - 

■ ■ - ■ ^ - ^ - 

It has baan particularly disturbing to Indian paopTe that the social studies and 
American history curriculums of public schools have typically offered Indian and 
non-Indian children alike distorted and inaccurate represantations of the * , 
American Indianland Alaska Natives their history^ culturast values^ an^ ways. 
The curriculums have also perpetuated very f ami 1 iar, racial ly biased ^ ' 
staraotypes* Thus* the public schools themselves have been guilty of fostering 
and reinforcing biased^ simpl istic, or stereotypic misrepresentations of Indians 
and Natives. To this day, in school plays^ in holiday celebTratlons, and In the 
media, the usual portrayal is the simple-minded and pseudo-romantic view that^ 
Indians are, at bast, primitive* featherwearing, and half-naked, and at worsts 
savage* murderous! dirtys lazy ^ and generally infariof^ in all manner of human-^ ' 
existence, aesides presenting historical inaccuracies set in some past time,.^ / 
Indians have rarely bean pdrtrayed as modern, present day peopl a. Readers may i 
harken back to their own personal Image of the American Indian and Alaska Native 
to confirm this picturtf\ 

Thusi from an Indfan^perspective, the cialturally related Part A Programs in the 
public schools prbvide an opportunity to correct the misrapresentatlons of tribal . 
and Native people and their culture — to give both Indian and other children a 
more accurate and more sensitive understanding of Indians and Natives and their 
history, culture, values, and ways. The possibility thus exists'tha^ such 
instruction will have an 'influence upon the non-Native majority, and thereby 
correct their misconceptions* ' ! , 

Also, there is the possibility that teachers ^themselves may be affected by the^ 
Part A Program, changing their ideas and att4tu.des about Indian children and how 
they learn. As Forbes has suggested, | : gg ^ 
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? The ieaehaf in the United States has a tremendou| opport^^ the ; 

chance to teach about the two most Inspiring NqUences of events , 
^ we can think of* First Is the 20^000 year struggle of the Indian 

people to develop the. art^of Hying 1n harmor^wlth the Unlytrsev 
- second Is the SOO year struggle of the Native Amerlcaii people to , . 

resist conquest and "to remain true.tti their her1tage.|^^^ ' 



0 



Even todays the majority of publlfe school teachers of Indian and Native 
children are non-Indians and maoy* unajVoldafaly, continue to bring. Into 
the classroom attitudes of jthnocentrlsm. Indeed, Ingrained in the 
memories of the school experiejice of mar^y Indian and Native adults and' 
their children are specific Instances of rad^r prejudice and racial 
bias. This was documented IS years ago by the testimony of Indian people 
during the congressional hearings which eventual Ty led to the passage of 
the Indian Education Act* . . , 

Thus, the Indian Education Act soi/ght not only to encourage the academic 
growth of Indian childreni but to charige underlying attitudes and 
conditions and in so doing enhance academic success - 1,e*t to make the 
school environment more sensitive and more conducive for Indian 
children. This study has sought to assess the efforts of Part A projects 
to change their school environments^ their attitudes toward Indian and 
Native peoples, and their approach to content Instruction on Indian and 
Native peoples. 

Anothtr Important area to consider as^an argument for culturally related 
Instruction 1s the morii'dlstlnctly culture bound characteristics of the 
Indian or Native child who has been brought up in a .traditional manner. 
Such children often bring a quite different set of outlooks and behaviors 
to the school than does the typical school child, Ma^y are linguisti- 
cally different and their upbringing has given them a perception (world 
view) different from the Euro-American world view of most other children 
who enter the public schools. Marashio, who examined the learning - 
process through Native American ways, explains* - 
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Most Euro-AmaH can education axperlences are segmented Into a 
utilitarian ^ducationa] experTenca because Euro-Amer^ans ^ - 
placVgreater emphasis on tKoie sMTIs valuable to the work- \ 
a-day world. Today* the learner asks^ "What will I do. when I 
get out of scHdoT?" or "Of what value is this |ubjicti" "Why 
do I need to 1 earn this?" Euro-Amarican society approaches, 
life from a one^dlmenslonal view: matarlalistic gain* Un- 
fortunataly, tiumanlties ara shunned, Contrarllyp the Native 
Anierlcan Implements a full*d1mansional educational experience 
with tha learner submerged dally into learning through an 
Inter-disclpTlnary approach about lifetart, music* ethics^ 
lawsv huntings culture, farming and self* From thase com- 
bined educational experiences* the Native People learn about 
their intarralationship with tha universe* consequently* v 
understandlhg their rola in the universal scheme*^^ ^ 



Furthermora* schools dirigctly and Indirectly influence Important areas of student 
1 f -esteem and se T^ort h * and these are area s addressed by many Part A - .^-^-^^ 
projectsv They may do this by enforcing and rtlnforclng the' student 's attitudes 
and abilities as a learner* at a person who can achieve personal goals* and as an 
apcepted member of a group to which he or she relates and of which he or she is ^ 
"contributing member. There are also the sometimes sensitive areas of moral and 
ethical values which Indian people desire to teach their children. ; 

This society for many raaions tends to shy away from explicitly teaching 
moral/ethical values. Yet* it is important to many Indian and Native p^ren^ 
that their children be taught and reinforced In the rich and viable moral and 
ethical values which seem to be shared ^by all tribes values which are jery 
Chr1stian*l ike* such as peace an^j harmony* and not at all heathenistic* ^vage*i 

or simple-minded as some still believe. Marashio argues thati ) 

. * ' ■- . 

Since spiritualism dominates their lives* a reverence toward all Ufa 
permeates Native American belief. With the present lack of reverence 
toward life existing In Euro-American society* a^hotlstic approach toward 
education is realistic. A^ welding together of the humanistic and the , . 
utilitarian learning. will provide a diversified educational experience wjjli 
a curriculum offering jobi skills along with life skills. 21 



20ivjarash1o, P. Enlighten my m1nd - Examfting the learning ^process through 
Native American's ways. Journal of Anerican Irfdian Education * Vol* 21* No. 2, 
Feb. 1982* p. 9. ' ^ ~ ~ ■ ^ 
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Howaviri many' Indian *and^f<at1va cHlTdpen^who livi by Indian valuas at home are 
expected td drop them upon ;sntefing' the cTaisroorrf and obsirve different sett of 
valueSs often causing confusion and conflict. Rossi reinforces this In His ^ 

recent book ^ PeopTe In Culture . He addresses the notion of forced acfiu'Tturatlcin 

^ . , ^ " 22 

and the Internal psychological conf licts this causes In^^ people. ^ 

Indeed^ many Indian (dueators believe that the physical ahd mental stralri . 
experienced -by children from different cultural backgrounds ^hen placed In an 
envlronmerit where different behaviors and attitudes are expected causes many of 
them to withdraw and express their rejection In ways' already wall documentidj 
e.g.s non*respons1venesSs defiance. Sensing that something tf wrdngj such- 
children often do not blame the schoolSs but rather themselves* 

On the other hand^ there are the Indian children who have not been brought up in 
a traditional Indian environment^ but In urban and metropolitan, areas. Many are 
children of relocated parents or^grandparentSs brought to the cities by the ' ^ 
federal government's relocation policys which Indian people feel has been a 
conscious effort to loosen and break the cultural ties of Indian people to their 
tribes. Some have adapted well to the citieti ,but others have not. Most* 
however s keep their ties to their home reservation^ vljlages or region. Indian 
parents In urban situations, in particular^ desire to see that their children 
learn as much as possible about their individual heritage and the collective 
heritage of all Indian people. Culturally related instruction In the school 
setting Is Quite compatible with such attitudes and desires of urban Indian and 
Native parents. The study* therefore, sbught to assess project efforts to make 
instruction more compatible with Indian values and thereby reduce conflicts. 

Finally, by law-Part A is a supplementary^ entitlement program and local projects 
are limited in the servfces they are allowed to provide^ particularly In purely 
academic/basic education areas^ The study sought to determine how the projects 
have bolstered the educational and social programs In. schools and the ways they 
have sought to assist students in the very pjersonal areas of self-worth. 



22ross1, I. People in Culture , New York: Praeger Press, 1980. 
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self^prtde, group prides and estiemt. which at have an 

Influence upon the child's socialization and academic success within the school 
envlrtnment, :Spec1f tcalTy, It was expected that by recognizing and telling a r 
child that ha or. she Is an 1nipprtant, worthwhne Individual, that It Is good to 
be Indian, with positive models to follow, and 1t Is not bad to be differentt and : 
.that his or her ancestors are not savages^ the pro^cts efforts' would have a 
beneficial effect on a chlld'j self-esteem arjd self-worth* , - ^ ^ 

Other Elements of Public School Educational and Social Programs Affected by the . i 
Part A Cultural Program _ ;u 

The study also sought to determine whether Indian and Native children are now 
being taughfr their history in a fashion that does nort place ethnocentric J abelr^.^^ 
on the acts and ways of their ancestors. Specifically, the stu^y Inquired as to 
whether students were learning the history .of their tribe, who their leaders ware 
and are, and the federal laws and treaties that govern the relationships between 
Indian people and the federal and state governments. It sought to determine 
whether students have the opportunity and the encouragement to research the ."/^ 
diverse aspects that make up Indian and tribal life, past, present ^^hd:future, 
are reading and writing about Indian literature, and are engaging In other 
creative expressions of their cultures* It also sought to learn whether the ^ 
students are learning of the wealth of contributions that Indians and Alaska 
Natives have made to this country --.much of it unknown or taken for granted by 
the majority of society. 

Indian children In many Part A Programs also receive creative ants and crafts 
classes. Although this might be an easy-to-cr1tic1ze aspect of the Part A 
Program, there are, from an Indian perspective, many positive and personal 
benefits. Indeed, Indian culture Is manifest in language and symbols. Symbolism - 
Is, therefore, important in Indian and Native; arts and crafts. Beading, for 
example,. Is often distained as a, waste of time and^^oney; yet when taught 
correctly. It 1s rich in s^miboljsm, not merely the pleasing designs seen by the 
unknowing eye. Furthermore, arls and crafts for Indian and Native people are not 
simply a homey, old fashioned, or nostalgic harkening to the past. The aesthetic 
appreciation of art and things natural Is an Important aspect of Indian culture 
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involved In the teaching of artsjand crafts. Such abstrict notions as harmony, 
y^balance^ and symboHsm are some of the Important concepts learned by Indian 
.Children through crafts* Indian and Native art work is replete with symbols of 
creative life representing the tribe^ the vilTages their reTationships to njiture, 
nature's relationship to ^IT of Indian life, Such symbols are' impoftant for 
the1r*portrayils of the Indian and Native religion and ceremonies, the mianings 
of which ape rarely evident to those^who are outside the, culture. Moreover ^ much 
of the arts an4 crafts instruction stresses the use of natural materials * things 
gathered from nature and which have exceptional qualities and "attributes which 
^enhance and contribute to the symbolic nature of the art work, ThuSf many r 
ispects of the culture * past and present - are expressed within Indian and ^ 
Native arts and crafts, which elevates them to a level of importaiice beyond^the 
simple pleasure non-Indians find In them, ^ ^ 



There. ij also a purely creative aspect to such activities whereby children and 
yduth can plan and execute art or craft objectives. Often overlooked, too, are ^ 
the important skills learned, such ag manual dexterity, perceptual skills, / 
coordination and Organization* And there Is the joy and satisfaction of creating 
something of worth,. These are no less Important to Indian and Native people than 
the lear^nlng of facts and figures. Thus, from an Indian perspective* such 
cultural/creative activities are important to the overall development of a'fchlld, 
and the study investigated the extent to which they were occurring. 

Lastly, from an Indian perspective, cultural activities should Include special 
events such ast, field trips, Indian youth clubSt special Indian days or awareness 
week from which all students and school staff may benefit, With such activities, 
attention might be given to special Indian observances and events tribal 
observances, Indian games or sportSs^ recognition of Indian leaders, and Indian 
speakers of local, regional * or national Importance, Further, these special 
events of local cultural programs could combine old and new customs^ traditions", 
and practices in ways which broaden the experiences of the students. While not 
viewed as absolutely crucial to the education of Indian children, they are viewed' 
as important In that they can help provide a good balance for a comprehensive 
educational program it a time when educational programs in public schools are 
often being forced to narrow their focus (e,g.f reducing their offerings in 
Industrial arts, career exploration and, counseling,* music and art), . 



Flnallyt Native Amtri^ans view all of the above mentlonid cultural topics and 
actwitlas as having academic <as we IV as personal value* The study therafori 
sought to describe and assess trhelr role In the academic program* 

Surmary and Conclusions > . ^ 

This chapter has attempted, to provide a rationale for and a description of thf ^ 
range of culturally related actJvttles In the Title IV, Part A projects from a 
Nativa American perspective antf the manner in which this study has treated^ this 
important area* From this discussion, it shoCild be clear that many Indian and • 
Native parents have seen their children thrust Into conflicts over differing 
values and ways of behavior * competition^ Verbos1tys1nd1v1duSl1sra, 
aggressiveness" In the public schools* - When *he expected and lometimts^^^^ j^^^ 
conflicting values and behaviors of one culture are brought to bear upon andtherj 
there are bound to be problems* Thfe Part A Program is seen by many Indian 
educators^as a way to ease these conflicts and thereby enhance the teaching and 

learning of that which is necessary to get along 1n this society* 

^ ■ , ... . . ■_- ..... 

Moreover s public educations historically, has had tremendous affect upon Indians 
and Natives both positive and negative* Such ^educatlbn, however, did not 
accomplish its major goals of total assimilation, the thrust of early education 
efforts of the federal government toward American .Indians and Alaska Natives, 
Thus, the culturally related needs of Indian and Native children still exist, are 
varied, and are generally specific to the location of the school district. To 
meet these needs. Part A projects must carry out a wide diversity of activities. 
Further, these needs. must be assessed locally, and programs and activities 
developed based upon those Identified needs. 

Typically, Indian children 1n, on, or near reservation locations or In rural 
areas (i.e. Alaska villages) are tribally homogeneous, unlike those In 
metropolitan or urban locations* On or near reservation, rural,"and village 
schools usually have large numbers (even a majprlty) of Indian or Native children 
who have close cultural ties to their tribes or^ villages. They «re raised In, a' 
traditional fashion, and often speak the native languaje. Metropolitan or urban 
schools usually have relatively few Indians within the total school populations. 
The proportion of children from diverse tribes is ^ually greats and. individual 



studerits miy have sptnt most of tHeir" lives in this settlng^ or may have .been 
^eloeated from reservation and/or rural areas; such Indian chlldrin thus have a 
great diversity of educational and social needs, 

Reservatlpn and rural school districts often have a low or non-existent revenue 
base and rely heavily u^n state and federal funds. Ttie needs of their children 
art similars and are frequently met by broad based programs for large numbers of 
children, and such programs (as the cultural prpgrams) tend to be more integrated 
into a district's regular programs* Urban and metropolitan dtstricts are 
relativeTy more wealthy and are Itfss reliant upon stat6 and federal fundSs but 
have seldom offered specific programs for Indian and Native children^ who are 
generally few^in number. Special programs in such districts must seek to meet 
more dj verse needs of Indian children who are spread thinly throughout the school 
district, "\ " ' ' " . " 

Furthermore^ while many Indian and Native children across. all school settings 
have suffered educationally according to public school criteria for success, 
there have been different sorts and magnitudes of problems in reservations and ^ 
rural settings from those found in metropolitan arid urban settings, Indian and 
Native children in reservationy rural ^ and village settings suffer less an 
identity crisis than do children in urban and metropolitan settings. But 
regardless of setting, their Identification with values and. world views that are 
different from those assumed of all children entering school causes conflicts 
which take tremendoi^s personal strength and resolve for Indian and Native 
children to accommodate or overcome, Indian and Native childr^en In the urban and 
metropolitan settings (especially those from traditional backgrounds) often 
experience identity crises when they are thrust into a school environment where 
they are not. only a small minprity, but are essential ly and necessarily aliented 
from other minority children as well. For them, the conflict is greatest of all* 

more hollsitic and sensitive approach to the teaching of Indian and Native 
children is Justifiable from a purely educational perspective, especially for trie 
very young children, in order^/to provide them with a more balanced and relevant 
education. Accordingly, "It is important to note, that by agi five a child has 
absorbed the cultural values of his family and surroundings. Their learning 
style is more or less seti to unlearn these things or to otherwise cope with 



InMnsltlve settings and expectations places a dbuble burden upon the Indian 
child. Ha has to Team the new values and objectives of the school curriculum as 
he sets aside his owo past experiences and values^* which historlcany has seldom 
^een reinforced by the schools. - ^ ^ ^ ) 

Finally/ the point must be stressed that Indian and Native children are not 
intrinsically educationally and socially disadvantaged becaiisfe of their different 
cultural values or bacjcgrounds, nor dp they lack the desire to learn whatever the 
schools offer. Indeed t the Part A Program legislation has recognized such 
differences and acknowledged that building upon; them is a sound educational 
strategy which merits federal support. 

In sumnary^ this chapter has sought to present a Natl vr?Anertcan perspective^ of ^^^^^^ 
the culturally related efforts of the Title IV Part A Program. This study In 
general, and this monograph particularly* have sought to describe and assess the 
role of culturally oriented activities In ParttA projects. The assessment^ was 
carried out using both a. general 'perspective employing many standard evaluation 
techniques and a nftre specialized perspective based on distinctly Indian views 
such as those in this chapter^ As such, this chapter provides a basis for 
assessing the extent to which the projects' cultural efforts are responsive to 
Native American desires. In the remaining chapters, the totality of the data 
collected is presented. ' ■ 
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CHAPTER 3: OVERVIEW OF THE CULTURAL INSTRUCTION COMPONENT OF THE PART A PROGRAM 

During the 1981*82 schOQl years visits ware made to a sample of 1.15 Title IVp* 
Part A projects which had been funded continuously for three years (1979-80,., 
19i30*8U 1981-82) arid which had at least 30 Indian students aliglbla to 
pairticipate In Part A activities. A total of 74 of these projects reported 
haying a culturally related instructional component* This chapter provides a' 
coniprehensive overview of that cultural component. Where approprlatap the data 
were weighted to make them representative of the universe of Part A projects with 
cultural components J Thus, the data may be considered as coming from a subset 
of 550 of the 865 Part A projects in the larger study's universe. Listed In 
table 3-1^ are the respondent groups and the number of respondents In each 
group for the subset of projetts with cultural programs* Weights were caTcuTated 
on the basis of the universe of 865 projects and applied uniformly; thus there 
are minor. variations in projected numbers^ (e.g. ^ 545 vs 550) which have been 
checked using alternative weighting strategies and found to yield essential ly the 
same results. ^ - 

The data presented here are projeit^level data and represent the responses of^ 
knowledgeable project staff members to questions In a special questionnaire 
entitled "Culturally Related ActivitieSt*' completed, only for those projects with 
culturally related instruction and activities. In addition to a number of 
questions designed to provide cultural component background and implementation 
data* this questionnaire also contained a comprehensive "Inventory of Instruction 
in Cultural Heritage" designed to detail what was taughts by whom, and how, often. 



Jstudents within projects and their teachers, principals, and parents were 
selected so as to be self^weighting overall, so weights for data from these 
groups were applied only when project means ware being r^o^ed or analyzed. 

^^Respondents listed in Table 3-1 weKe asked a numoer of .questions regarding 
their local cultural component which are reported in this and the following 
chapters. * \ 
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TABLE 3-1 

RESPONDENTS m QUESTIONS CONCERNING 
THE CULTURAL COMPONENT OF PARt A PROJECTS, UNWEIQHTiD* 



f^aspondents ' 
Parents 

Parent Conriittae Members. 
Parent Committee Ghairpersons 
Indian Trlbal/Commum'ty Leaders 
Projact Directors ( Spring) 
Project Directors (Fall) 
Project Staff - 
District Administrators (Spring) 
Oistrlct Administrators (Fall) 
Principals 
Teachers 

Students, Grades 4-5 
Students, Grades '7-12 



Cultural Subsample 
Unweighted Numbers 

1.070 
, 205 
. 74 
67 
70 
74 
268 
72 
72 
335 
872 
3.S95 
4,864 



♦Throughout this report, data for student, parent, teacher, and prin 
respondents remain unweighted*, as weighing was not needed to make them 
nationally representative. 



%flveral1, the typical Part A prpject offered cultural Instruction and activities 
f^ an average, of 2.5 hours per week for 28 weeks per year. Cultural programs 
had beeh in operation an average of six yearf. 

Location of Projects With and Wfthout Cultural Components . Approximately 
two-thirds {64j6) of the Part A projects in the study provided some type of Indian 
'or Native cultural instruction and/or activity. Table .3-2 shows the percentage 
of projects in different locations which provide culturally related instruction 
through Part a! As shown in the table, metropolitan projects had the highest 
percentage (83%) of cultural programs and on/near reservation projects had the 
lowest (50%). Thus, as project locations moved farther from a reservation 
location, the incidence of projects offering a cultural component Increased. Of 
the projects with a cultural component, 27% were located on/near reservation, 29% 
were in other rural areas, 20% were in urban areas, and 24% were projects in , 
metropolitan school districts, * 
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' TABLE 3-2 

■ ■ ■ . ■ " i , ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

COMPARISON OF PROJECTS WITH •CULtURAL COMPONENT - 
.' 'AND UNI VEftSE OF PROJECTS, BY LOCATION ■ ' 
- (Weighted N=865)* 





Number, of Projects 


Number, aoti Percerttagf 




of Projects with. 


Setting ' 


. . In ynlyerse 


Cultural Component 


On/near reservation ' 


■ 305 ' 


" 151 (SOX) 


Rural 


. 255 


157 (62%) • 


Urban 


148 ' 


112 (76%) - 


Metropolitan 


157 


13a (83X) 


OVlRAU ^ 


* ■ 865 . 


650 (64%) 


*The total number of projects, was 115. The data have been weighted to njalce 


the findings representative of alT projects. - 





Primary Objectives and Most Important Single Goal of ^Itural Programs , Project 
directors/coordinators were asked about the primary objectives of thai r Part A 
projects, their* secoridary Qbjectlves, the major objectives of other special 
programs for Indian^ students (e*g*t Johnson 0' Mai ley) ^ and school district 
objectives* As indicate^d in Table 3*3, over two-thirds of the project directors 
reported increasing student knowledge of Indian history and' culture and 
o*ncreasing student pride in their Indiai% heritage (73X) as primary objectives of 
their Part A programs, A minority Indicated "developing culturally related 
materials" (36%) and "increasing student knowledge and use of Indian/Native , 
languages" (19%) as primary objectives. A relatively smaller percentage of the 
projects reported these were objectives of JOM, other special Indian programs, or 
the school districts, ' 

The project staff responsible for the local cultural program were asked the most 
important single goal of their programs* Table 3-4 shows the distribution of 
responses to this question, "Increasing cu^ltural awareness" jvas most freqUintly 
named by project directors as the most importarit single goal,^ "Increasirig ^ 
awareness of the contributions of Indians" was not chosen by any on/ne|ir 
reservation projects, and, not surprisinglyp •'Learning the native language" was 
chosen as the most important goal only by reservation projects. 



PERCENTASES OF PROJECTS' WITH CULTURAL COMPONENT HAVINS 
CULTURALLY RELATED PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, AS REPORTED BY' PROJECT DIRECTORS 

(Weighted. N=545)* 



Culturally Ralatad 
Program Object ives 


' part A 
Primary , 
Objective 


Part A = 
Secoridary ' 
Objective 


7 -.^ -'•.'T-'t- 

* ;■ j.'}fa 

JOrf^r 

other Indian 

.Program 

Objedfrive 


School 

DiCtrirt 

or. Other 
Special ^ 
, Program 
Objective 


khowladge or awareness, 
of American Indian 
history and culture. 








IIX V 


2 V Develop tulturaUy reTated 
matarials for usa with 
Indlan/Nativa studants*' 




•32. '\ : 




- 'IS.:;.; 


3* Increase student knowtedga 
and/or use of Indian or 
Native languages. 


19 - 


28 


11 


•j . 15 


4, Increase Indian student 
pride in ethnic 
her it age, ' _ 

^ -. .._.=•_. 


,73' 


24 




15 


*Data in: thisl table are respondent^level datifroift the Project Diractor 
Questionnaire, These data were watghted to make the findings represantative 
of all projects with a cultural componantp - Tha actual number of respondents 

was 74* ^ ^ ; 



TABLE 3-4 



MOST IMPORTANT SINGLE SOAL OF CULTURAL PROGRAMS, BY LOCATION 

(Weighted N^54S)* 





Projact Location / 




On/Near- 
Reservation 


Rural 


UrDfln 


Matro. 


Overal 1 


Incraasingj cultural 
iwarenessw ^ , 




' 30« . 


51« 




34% 


peval op ^g/ Improving 
self^esdfaam as an Indian 


33 


22 


24 


23 


2b 


Passlni on tribal culture 
/ensuri^^ultura 1s not 
lost. ^ . 


17 


12 . 


16 


16 


15 


Incraaslng valua and 
respect' for Indt^n 
(tribal) harltage. 


9 


IS 


0 


16 


11 


Increasing iwaraness of 
the contributions of 
rndlans* r 


• 0 


8 


9 


17 


. 9 


Increasing awareness of 
Indian (tribal) history 


3 


9 


0 " 


0 


4 


Learning the Native 
language. 


11 


Q 


0 


0 : 


3 



*Data in this Tibia are respondeht*level data from the Project Dlractdr 
Questionnaire, These data were waightad to make the findings reprasentatlve. 
of all projects with a cultural comporient* The actual number of respondents 
was 74. 



PrTo?ity Given to Cultural Instruction . ^ Project staff were asked what priority 
was glvea to cultural instruction/activities compared with other educational 
needs of Indian students (based upon their needs assessment). Table 3-S shows 
that 38% of the cultural projects viewed cultural Instruction/activities as a 
"higher priority,'' 31% gave It the "same priority," and in 31X it was considered' 
a "lower priority J' Note that over half of rural projects gave cultural 
Instruction a "higher priority" than other educational needs, compared with about 

one-third of the projects in other settings. 
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■ PRIORITY filVEN TO GULTURAL INSTRUCTION 
COMPARED WITH OTHER EOUCAtlONAL NEEDS, BY LOCATION 
(Weighted N^550)* 



Location 


Hlqher Priority 


Same Priority Lower Priority 


On/naar/ reservation 


31% 


42X ^ 27% 


Rural ; 


57 


23 21 . 


Urban 


32 . 


27 41 


Matropolltan 


30 


31 40 


OVERALL 


38$ 


-31% 31% ' 


*Tha total number of cuTtural projects providing data was 74, The data h^ve \ r 


been weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects. 



Role of Bllinqualismantf Native Language Dominance In Determining Activities . 
The survey also examined the extent to which bningualism or the Native language 
dominance of Indian/Native students determined culturaTlnstructlon/actlyltles. ] 
Table 3-6 Indicates the distribution of responses by projects to this question. 



■ TABLE 3-6 



DEGREE THAT BILINGUALISM OR NATIVE LANSUAGE DOMINANCE HAD OETERMINED 
* ACTIVITIES OF CULTURAL PROGR^, BY LOCATION 

.(Weighted N=550)* ^ 



_\ 1 
Sett 1 rig 


Not. at all 


Somewhat 


A great amount , 


Not 
Applicable 


On/near reservation 

Rural 

Urban 

Metropolitan 


30% 

54 

53 

50 


20% 
13 

15 
15 . 


23% 
' 9 

0 « 
0 


27% 
24 
32 
35 


OVERALL 


46% 


16% ^ 


9% ' ■ 


29% 


— - - - - -■ . \ i 

*The total number of cultural projects providing data was 74. The data have 
been weighted to make the findings representative of. all cultural projects. 

■ *t , > 
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V ; Only ^ In. riser vat Ion projicts does it:^ppiar that bilingual Ism/Natlva language.; 

f dominance was significant in detirmining the activities of the cultural program. 
Nearly half of these projects Indicated that language factors had either "a great 
amount" or "somewhat" (20$) of an Influence on their activities. Overall, 

75% of tlfl^lrojects (83* of the non'reservatlon projects) indicated that Native 
language was "not applicable" (29%) or had "not-at all" (46X) determined the type 
of cy4*OTi|l activities presented. When thtse^pro^^ were asked to eKplatn 
their "not at alj" and "not applicable" r^sj^^^es^ 72% indicated that they had no 
bningual students or that English was the domi^nt language. An addltiopal 17% 
indicated that very few students 1n their districts still spoke the Native . 
language. 

Tribal Representation of Students . Nearly all (96%) coordinators of , the projects 
surveyed reported having students from more than one tribe. Numbers varied from 
^--Q^e tribe (several on/near reservation and rural projects) to a maximum of 84 ^ 
tribes, reported by'^l'^tropoTi tan project V The average was twelve. Nearly 
one^fourjth (22%) of the projects with a cultural program served Indian students 
primarily from nearby reservations. , Over nlniS'tenths (92%) of the projects with 
cultural ly related Instruction indicated that they provided both ^ing1e*tribe ahd 
multltnnbal topicss courseSj or activities. As expected* 77% of the on/near 

eservatlon projects Indicated they provided both types, whereas all (100%) rural 
and matropplitan projects and 93% of urban projects did so, ^ ^ 



Local Indian Involvement In Project . All of the project coordinators said they 
used local Indian/Native people in their cultural instruction and activities. 
Local parents and tribal or community leaders were involved In the cultural 
program in the following ways:* 

• Instructing or assisting with In^tructlon/activltes, 
§ Identifying cultural needs of students, 

• Developing cultural activities* programs. 

• Developing awarene|Ss of program.^ 
.•Locating/supplying resource materials, 

• Monitoring/evaluating cultural program. ^ 

Regarding the representativeness of Indian/Native community (tribal) members In 
cultural instruction or activities, over three-fourths (79%) of the project 
coordinators indicated /the cultur|il instruction and activities were 
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represantative of the Indian coroiunlty,, Only 2% indlcatgd they ware not, ^ 
rapresentatlvs (19% did ript answer the qu v 

Sixty-three percent ^^^Jtfie projects with cultural Instruction indicated that they' ;1 
also included Indian religious or cerenionfal study. Fewer than half of reserva- ; 
t Ion (44%) and metrppQlltan (46X) projects had religious or ceremonial study^ . 
while 80% of rural and 84% of urban projects presented these topics. 

If a project included Indian religious or ceremonial studys project 
directors/coordinators were asked whether the local Ind^^ltm conrmunlty or tribe had 
expressed a need for such study. Table 3-7 provides a distribution of those . 
responses^ . ■ ^ 

TABLE 3-7 ' . ^ 

WHETHER LOCAL INDIAN COMMUNrTY OR TRrBE EXPRESSE . --...^^ 

STUDY OF INDIAN (TRIBAL) RELISIOUS OR CEREMONIAL SUBJECTS, BY LOCATION 

(Welghtfd N^346)* 



Setting 


Yes 






On/near reservation 


2B% 


' 72% 




Rural 


36 


64 




Urban ' 


26 


, 74 




Metropolitan 


18 


■ 82 




OVERALL 

cr 


28% 


/ 72% 




*The total number of cultural 


projects providing data was 


74. The data have 


been weighted to make the findings representative 


Of all 


cultural projects. 



Only 28% of those with rellgdous or ceremonial instruction Indicated that the 
Indian or tribal cotmiunlty had expressed a need for such Instruction* Asked 
whether any problems had been encountered In presenting these topics, 91% 
answered no. Project staff were also asked if special provisions were made to 
ensure that the appropriate persons were involved In the presentation of these 
religious or ceremonial subjects. Staff from 52% of these projects responded, 
11% fewer, than Indicated they taught" these subjects. Of these, 49% responded 
»"yes" and Sl% "no." Of those who answered aff i^^tively, 45% had hired 

■ t _ ^ - 
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'^iKptrltneed Inslructori; 32X had used knowledgtabla tribal consultants and Indian 
parantsr 3X had eomplated cartful prior examlnaM^ - 
presentationir and 12* responded that^ While they (the students) had stuped" 
these subjects I they had not practiced or deniohstrated them* , 

Local Indian Irrvolvement in Setectton/Recornmendatlori of Te^ and Other V 

Educational Material t . Project staff , parents * or parent conm J ttee mem In 
over half (5256) of the projects with cultural programs had been involved 1n the 
selection and/or reconinendatlon of school textbooks. By setting^ 37% of the 
on/near reservation projectsi 73X of the rural projects; 46X of the metropolitan 
projects ; and 51% of the urban projects Indicated that Indian people had not 
been Involved in selactlon/reconinendatlon of school textbooks,. Participation in 
the selection or 'recoinnendatton of other educational materials by project staff, 
parents* or parent cofwnlttee members occurred in 64X of the cultural projects* ^ 
By setting* 71% of rural projects ^ 62% of on/near reservation* 70% of 
metropolitan*' and 48% of urban projects indicated that Ijocal Indian people had 
participated in the selection/recommendation of other educational materials. 

Relationship and Influence of the Cultural Program on School District , Project 
staff were asked whether any schools In their districts had provided cultunally 
related instruction or activities for Indian students prior to their Part A 
programs. Table 3-8 shows the breakdown of responses by location. ^ 

Only 16% of the projects Indicated that there were culturally related instruction 
or activities provided to Indian students prior to ttetr Part A prdgrams; 65% of 
the projects indicated that there we^not. Staff Tn a surprisingly large 
proportion (19%) of projects , however, did not know whether their districts had 
provided cultural Instruction or activities prior to the Part A project. It is 
of note that cultural programs had not been previously provided in 60% of the 
on/near reservation and 85% of the rural projectsi these are the settings which 
have the most Indian children. 



The types of Instruction/activities cited as provided by these districts prior to 
the Title IV Program were: 



TAiLi 3-8, 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS PROVIDING CULTURALLY RELATID INSTRUCTION 
. PRIOR TO TITLi IV, PART A. BY LOCATION 
. (Weighted N«5S0>* 



Setting 

On/neap reservation 
Rural 

Urban - ■ " ' 

Metropolitan ^ 

OVERALL 



- J 



Yes 


No 


"^on ' t Know 


U% : 


60% 


26% 


10 


as 


S 


15 


63 


22 


28 


50 


22 


,16X 


.65% 


19% 



*Tha total number of cultural projects providing data was 74. The data have 
been weighted to make the findings representative of^all^ cultural projects* 



The types of instruction/activities cited as provided by these districts prion to 
the Title TV Program werei 



• Cultural activities^ ganeral 

(Some projects in all four settings indicated this,) 

• 6rl€f sessions about Indians in Thanksgiving history 
(Only rural and metropolitan projects Indicated this.) 

t Indian/Native history 

(Only metropolitan projects indicated thls*^) 

•Yes 5 but don't know what activities 

(Only on/near reservation projects Indicated. this. ) 

• Indian bilingual program 
rural projects cited this.) 



• Arts/craft s/s1ng1ng/danc1 ng 

(Only on/near reservation projects indicated this.) 

• Field tripsp Indian club, tribal government 
(Only on/near reservation projects cited this,) 



3715 
20 
15 
10 

8 

7 

4 



Staff In the projects with cultural Instruction were asked whether any of their 
special Indian education project culturally related Instruction or activities had 
become a part of the regular sqhool program. Table 3-9 shows the distribution of 
responses by location. 4S 
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WHETHER OR NOT SPECIAL PROJECT CULTURALLY RELATED ACTIVITIES 
BECAME A PART OF THE REGULAft SCHOOL PROGRAM. lY LOCATION 

(Weighted N=SSO)* ' 









Setting 


Yes 


No * 


On/ntar^ resarvation 


68% . 


32% • 


^ Rural ^ 


. 36 


64 


Urban 


34 


66 


Metropolitan 

' ■ . ■ ■ •. ' ■ 


" 50 


50 " 


OVERALL 




53% . 


*The total number of cultural projects providing data was 


74. The data have 


been wfelghtad to make the findings rapresantatlve all 


cultural projects*" 



As Indicated, coordinators In more (68X) on/naar reservation projects said their 
"cultural Instructlort or activities had become a part of the^reguTar^chool ^ ^ 
program than did those In projects In the other three types of locations. 
Integration into the regular school program had ^occurred the least In urban and 
rural areas (34% and 36%). In alU staff in 47% of the projects^ respqnded that 
their culturally related aetlvlties had become a part of the regular schooK 
program* j ^ , 



Activities that becameT part of the regular school program were: v 




• Indian Day/eultural Week " 18% 

• Arts/crafts ' i ' 18 
^ i Guest speakers and special presentations > ^ 17 

• Indiaq history v 17\ 
t Indian' language ' . 8 

• Powwows 4 
i Other (misc* responses) ^ 18 



Over half (53%) of the districts/ however* had not Incorporated any Part A 
special cultural programs/activities Into their regular school programs. The 
reasons for not doing so werei 



3parcentages are based upon the 47% who answered "Yes" 1n^ Table 3-9* 



• District would 1f federal fund^l^^ - 17% 
' • 01str1ct/schoo] not jnterested ' . v • 16 

• Have not approached the district about doing this ^ . T2 

• Because non- Indian students cannot participate ^ ; ' 
Lack of funding • , ' ? 

^ Have not determined what should be Incorporated 8 

"h '^y - ' ■ ■ ' * ■ . ■■''.'•'../• .• . ." 

The pro Jact stiff: were also asked whether the school curriculum had bean 

Influenced by thair cultural program* Staff from of the projects indicated 

there had baan curriculum revisions.' Ravflslons^lnf luanced by tha cultural 

program were: ,^ . - 

• Indian history class added ■ " 27% 

• Cultural activities added to curriculum^ 22 

• More class time spent on Indian history and culture . ^ 15 

• Arts and crafts class^ddad 13 

• Parent cormilttae or others consulted for reconmandatlons 11 

• Greater awareness/sansitivlty/lnterast In Indian culture 9 

• Special events (1 ,;ev, Indian Day/Week) ^ . _ g . 



F1fty-s1x percent of the projacts Indicated that their cultural programs had not 
influenced any revisions f>Dtha school curriculum. Of these, slightly oyer one ^ 
half (58X) indicated why. The reasons given, were: 

• Low priority/not needed ^ , C . 30X 

• Just gaining 'acceptance ^ | 18 

• Hampered by a lack of funds , ^2 

• Hard to make impact op state approved curriculum ^ _ ' 7 
t Lacked professional staff and a fonmal curriculym 5 
w Lacked time/qualifications of staff ^ 4 

• District had blocked attempts • ^ . 3 

• Other (misc.) 21 

Finally, ^the project staff were asked to Jiidge the responsiveness/helpfulness of 
the school dlsti^ict adm1ji:1strat1on and school staff In the development and 
support of the culturaT^prog^ Staff from nearly three*fourths (74X) of the 
projects indicated the administration was "very responslve/helpfuU" 22%* ^ 
Indicated "somgwhat responsive/helpful" and 4% Indicated "rtot responsive/helpful." 

Acquisition of Materials to Carry Out the Cultural Program . Project staff were 
asked whether they had been able to acquire sufficient materials and resources to 
adequately carry out their cultural courses and actiyities. 
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' .TABLE 3-10 

ABILITY TO ACQUIRE' SUFFICIENT CULTURAL MATERIALS 
AND RESOURCES, BY LOCATION 
(Weighted N»55Q)* 



Setting ' 

air rasarvation 
Rural 
Urban . 
Matropolitan 

OVERALL 



Yes • 


No 


86X 


14% 


68 -■ 


V 32 


92 


^ 8 


73 


27 


79X 


zn 






was 74 


; . The data have 



*Tha total number of cultural projects providing 
been weighted to make the findings raprasentatlve of all cultural projei^ts, 



As seen In Table 3*10^ over three-fourths (79X) of the projects IndiDated they 
had adequate materials to carry out_ t heir cultural programs a_nd_ict1 v1t1es» Of 
those projects that responded negatively (ZW), the reasons cited were: "not 
enough funds*' (S1%)| "non*ava1 lability of materials or resource people" (3216); 
"problems with requisitioning procedure" (14X)| and mise, responses (3^). 



Projects with adequate resources and materials were asked to Indicate where thay 
had acquired their materials. Sources given ware: ' 



• Commercial publishers' 

• Indian commuhity or tribe ^ 

% School district ^ 

• Indian Education Resource and Evaluation Center (Title IV} 

• State Education Agency 

• Office of Indian tdjjcation Programs (Title IV) 

• Bureau of Indian Affairs . ' ' 

• Other (other projects^ project staff, Smithsorilan Institute, 
Title VII, powwows and conferenceSi universities) 



83% 

67 

50 

46 

34 

27 

20 

15 . 



Staff from 41% of the projfects also received materials from'o'ther Title IV 
projects* The types of materials/resources they received were,* 



• Curriculum materials 

• Audio-visual materials 



46« 
20 



49 
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•Crafts samples/material s= 

• Material s on how to conduct meetings 

• Newslettersr lists of materials 

• Shared ideas 

• Materials regarding Indian Education Act 

• S.amRle needs assessments 



10 
9 
9 

3 
2 



Location and Integration of Cultural Programs In School Districts . In 77% of the 
projects^ cultural activities took place during the school day and used school 
facnities. Thret-quarters (74^) of the projects also had cultural activities 
after school hours (Svining or weekends)^ and 61% of these also used school 
facilities.^ ^ 

Project staff were asked if their cultural programs were considered to be a part 
of the overall school program. Table 3-11 shows the breakdow^of responses by 
location. ' ^ 



CULTURAL PROGRAM CONSIDERED A PART OF THE 
OVERALL SCHOOL PROGRAM, BY LOCATION 
(Weightid N»55Q)* 



Setting 


Yes 




No Response 


On/near reservation 

Rural - 

Urban 

Metropolitan 


B4% 
70 
SO 
15 


U% 

25 

50 . 
82 


2% 

■ 5 ■ 
0 
3 


OVERALL^ 


57% 


' 40X 


3% 


*The total number of cultural ■projects providing data was 
been weighted to make the findings repi'eslrit-^tlve of all 


74. IhM data have 
cultural projects. 



An examination of Table 3-11 reveals that coordinators 1n 57% of the projects 
responded affirmatively to this question. Note that staff. in~m% of the on/near 
reservation projects answered "yes," as opposed to staff In 15* of the 
metropolitan projects. - . 
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^Many projects had both during-schoo^T and after-school cultural 
programs/activities* 50 



^;tha reasons g1 van for cultural ictivitiesV belfig intagrarted into the regular 



"program by projact staff art listed below: > : v - I 

I- ' " ■ r ■ ' ' - ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

/ (I To make' thiffl more effeGtlvei to better meet needs - *^ . 

(On/near reservation and rural projects on^yj^ ofc-proj^ctg. 

' • To Increase participation/scheduling to allow most students 
an opportunity to participate - 
(Projects in all four locations) ^ .15 

• To share culture with >est of school (non^Indians) 

(Urban and metropolitan projects only) 14 



i Requested by parent comtilttee. or Indian community 

(On/near reservation and rural projects only) 10 

• Instill pride, acknowledge importance of culture J 

(On/near reservation^ rural , urban projects) .9 

m Majority of students are Inrftan/Native ^ 

(On/near reservation and rural projects only) J 

-^-S^-someth4n g wi 1 1 r em a4^^4^-f6deMU-^nds^-4r e ou t^^^^^^^^^^-^ — _ = 

(Ori/near reservation projects only) ^ . ^ ^ 2 

Other (misc, responses) 27 



The question of how the decision was made to integrate the culturally related 
activities Into the school program was answered by staff of the projects where 
integration was reported to have occurred. Of thesis 22X indicated that the 
parent committee was responsible for the decision to Integrate the cultural 
program Into the regular school program^ 19X credited project staff and/or 
teacherSj and 10% indicated that the school administration had decided alone. 
The rest Indicated it had been a Joint decision by parents, project staff , and/or . 
school personnel^ 1. 

Staff from all projects which had Integrated cultural activities into the school 
program Indicated that Integration was an effective approach. The reasons they 
gave were as follows: I 



SThese percentages were based on the 57X who answered "Yes" In Table 3-11. 
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• Made the program more af fact Ive/succassfu . ' Z3% 

• Oivaloped pride 1n Indltn heritage/positive self Image 20 
•Allowed greater participation by students ; 18 

All owed taachars/a1 del to batter Implaiiiant program / ; .9 
i Had .Ticeived posltlVa feedback - ^ " 

• Increased administration's ablllw to eva success of * 4 
the curriculum and the program obj^ 

• Teachers learned Importance of culture for children's education 2 
(Only on/near reservation projects) \ / 

• Other (misc. responses) ^ 15 

Staff from these projeW^^ere also. Mked whether the Integration of the cultural 
program Into the regular schfel program limited what was offered or how It was 
of f ^y^d^ Twenty-t'hree parcant responded it was 1 Ijnitlng, " afid ga ve^ the / : ^ 

following reasons: . 

•Activities were limited by the schedule or time 33^ 

• Cannot teach religious topics in school ^ - ^ 29 

• Competition for taachers' time/competition with other programs 15 

• Can only provide one class at each school . 12 : 

• Can teach only school/district-related objectives _ 11 



Of the 57$ of the projects whose culturaT program was considered a part of the 
overall school programt all used school facilities and/or resources for cultural 
prdgrams/actlvltles. In almost all (94X) of these projects*, school classroom . 
facilities were provided. Provision of classrooms and support services . 
(duplicating^ janitorial, audio-visual and other equipment, resource personnel, 
etc.) occurred In 24X of these projects. 

These project coordinators were also asked whether the schools provided time for 
Indian students to atte;jd their cultural programs or activities, and 97% 
indicated that they did. In. these projects, students were relia^d from class in 
46% of the projects; courses were Included In regular class schedules in 35X; 
participation occurred only In the form of assemblies In and Instructors 
visited^ the classrooms in 5%, ' 
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While most (77%) projects had some cultural activities during the school day, 
coordinators/in over orje-thlrd (40X) of the projects indicated that their / 
cultural program and activities were not considered a part of. the regular school 
program. Fourteen percent of all the on/near reservation projects^ ZB% of rural, 
50X of urban, and 82X of the metropolitan projects thBt had cultural instruction 
answered that this was the case. These projftcts were asl^ why these 
programs/activities were separate, and their;coord1nators responded as follows> 

• Because they were not a part of the regular curriculum 34X 

• Because students were scattered throughout the schools 23 

• Time and schetfuling confT lets " ' ' " 18 

• Convenlence/beft time (reasons unspecified) ^ 13 

• More cortvenient for parehts/parents could attend 9. - 
•^Office of Indian Educational programs would not allow 

over 10% participation of cion-Indi^i^ 6 

• Resource people had other Jobs during school day. 4 
^ • Indian children learned more when separated ^ 3 

• Classes held on reservation for bitter participation 3 

Project coordinators were further asked how and/or who made the decision to i 
separate the cultural program or activities from the regular school day and 
school program. The coordirrators stated that this separation was the. desire of , 
the parent commlttfes. The most frequent (55%) response was that the "parent 
committee requested" it. Next most frequent werei "parent committee and schooT 
administration requested" (19%), followed by "parent committee and teacher or ; 
proJ^*^taff rei^uested" it (15%). 

The projects that indicated their cultural programs were not a part of the school 
program were asked if this separation was an effective approach; 67% thought It 
was. Their reasons were: ■ 

• This was the most convenient way to schedule activities 24% of projects 
(Only urban and metropolitan projects) ^ 

^ ' • Students are scattered, and there are limited resource 

people!* thus a central location is needed 11 

(Urban and metropolitan projects) * ' 

! ■ ' ^ ' '[ ■ 

• After jschool transportation was available 6 

(Rural projects) ^ j 

• More concentrated learning ' • 6 | 
(Urban projects) - 
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• Best util lzWIon Of fundr ' ^ 5X 
(Rural projects) ; : . \ V 

t Did not have to pull studants out of regular classes \ ^ 4 . V ■ 
; (Metropolitan projects) ^ V ' 

• Allowed children to work at ^heir ■ 3 y' 

, (Rural projects) . ^ - - \ . ^ = 

• Other (misc. responses) - 8 r 

Coordinators of projects who answered that "keeping the cultural program seiJarale 
was not an effective approach" (33%) also explained their Views; They be^ 
It was ineffective because i 



• Students were tired after school . 12% 

(On/near reservation and rural only) ^ 

inhere was poor student attendance . - ^ ^^^^^^^^ , . ^ . . . : 9 ^ 

(Urban oalyX-- - . " ; _ ; _ - ' — 



• They werje not servlng^maximuni number of students - / 8^ | 

(Metropolitan only) _ ^ - ^ V ^ ^ 

t They. needed the total school enyiro.nment to reflect / 
positively on Indian culture > ' ' - - 4 

(Metropolitan only) - « , . ■ ^ . 

Asked If this separation from the regular school program or school day limited 
what wafr offered or how It was offered* 56X of these coordinators said no* 
Conversely* 58% of the coordinators of metrbpolitan projects Indicated that tt 
-did llrtit them, as did 58% of the on/near reservation and 47% of the urban 
projects* All of the rural project coordinators who indicated that their * 
cultural activities were not a part of the regular school program also indicated, 
this approach did not limlt.their programs, ^ 

^Finally, nearly nine-tenths (87%) of these. coordinators said their school 
drstricts provided facilltleF'and resources* mainly^ classrooms vand , other space, ; 
even though they were not considered a part of the regular school program* 
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Summary 



Nearly two-thirds (SM^L^ the Eaif-L 

creasing the students knowTedge and awareness of Indian history and culture" 
(69%) anrff^'MncreasIng the Indian students pride In their ethnic heritage" (73%) 
were the two most frequently cited primary objectives of these cultural programs/ 
whilB ^^iivii^^ing cultural awareness" (32X) was most often named as the most i 
important single goal. . 



Indian/Natlvfe student bilingual Ism or Native language dominance^ overalH^glay^ 
a relatively small part iit determining the cultural programs of the projects. In 
only 9% of the projects was It said to be an Important factor* and then only In 
those cultural programs located on/near reservations and to a lesser degree in ^ 
otM^r rural areas* Nearly all (96%) cultural projects served. students from more 
than one tribe. The number of tribes served by the projects varied from one to 
84/ and coordinators from 22% of the projects said that they served Indian ". -^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
students primarily from nearby reservations* Consequently, almost all (92X)^ 
projects of farmed both single-tribe and multitribal topics, courses, or 
activities, ^ ■ ^ ^ 

■ ^ ^ f r - - . • - _ 

i ' '' ■ - ' V ' ■ . -. ■ 

All projects used local Indian people in their cultural instruction and 
activities in a variety of ways, from Identifyifig the cultural needs* to actually 
assisting In the instruction, and tq monitoring and ivaluating their programs. 
LMal Indian participation was considered to be representative of the^IJndTan 
,OTd/or tribal community in 79% of the projects. 

Fifty-two percent of the projects said that Indian project staff* Indian parents, 
and/or parent committae members had been Involved In the selectlon/recbmmendation 
of school textbooks, and 64% had been Involved in the selection/recommendat'lon of 
other eflucatlonal matarials for the schools. ^ . 

School districts In the sample had not^ in most cases* provided culturally 
related instruction or activities for Indian students prior to the Part A 
Program. Only 16% had, and"'these were more frequently general culturally related 
adtivTtlesrwith s(^ teaching of Indian history, language, or arts and crafts 
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cTasiis- "Brief sasilons about Indiahs in Thanksgiving history" was a copion - 

SjcMspmsB^rBQWcjiiiigtb pre*T1t1@.JJL.aetjl^1t.1a^ , ^^^..^^ 

Whan asked whather any of their cuTtural courses* toplcSt or activities had 
become a part of the regular school pro^gMmf^7% of the coordinators said that v 
some had. Most frequently mentioned activities were: Indian day or Indian 
cultural week (18%) i arts and crafts (18%); guest speakers and: special V 
presentations (17%) r Indian history (17X) I and Indian language (8%). ' 

Forty-four percent of' the project coordinators said that scjiobl curriculum 
revisldns had been influenced by their cultural programs. Influence was reported 
most In these areas: Indian history clas'ses {23%) and cultural activities (19%) 
added to the curriculum. Over half (56%) of the coordinators responded that 
their cultural programs had not Influenced the school curriculum. The reason 
they gave most often was that curriculum revision was a "low priority and/or not^^ 
needed" (30%), 

Three-fourths (74%) of the project coordinators said that their school districts 
and schools had been helpful and responsive in the development and support of 
their cultural programst and only 4% said they were "not responsive or helpful." 
The majority (79%) of cultural projects had been able to acquire sufficient 
materials and resources to carry out their programs, and had received these 
materials and resources from various sources^ most commonly from commercial 
publishers (83%); Indian community and/or tribe (67%); school districts (50%); 
and Indian Educatton Resource and Evaluation Centers (46%). They also received 
materials^ resources, and assistance from other Part A projects ^'n 44% of the 
proJectSs mainly in the form of curriculum materials.* • ; 

Most of the instruction ■ and activities of local projects* cultural programs took 
place during the school day (77%) and utilized school facilities (81%)* 
Generallys a large number of projicts had cultural Instruction an^ activities 
botji during and after the school day, Co^dinator^ in 57% of the projects said 
their cultural components were considered a part of the overall school program, 
and all of these considered this an effective approach* typically^ coordinators . 



reported that thajpRision to Integrate the culturaj program Into the overall ^ 



school programjrtfS made by the parent conplttee, often in conjuctlon with project 
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: Staff, tiichers or the school admlhlstration. Most (775i) coordinators fait this 
Inttgration did ^ot limit what the projects offered or how they offered It. 

n*1iiioffr^Ti^tf7$^ time for Indian students to attend 

cultural programs arid activities. If they took place during the school day. 

Coordinators In 4035 of the pr^'ects said their cultural Instruction/activities 
were not .considered a part of the regular school program. They gave these 
reasons for the separation: cultural courses or activities were not a part of 
the regular curriculum {34%); studeTits were scattered throughout the schools 
(23%); there were Istudent schedul ing and tim# conflicts (18X)i this was done for 
convenience or because this was the best^tlma (13X); and this was more convenient 
fpr^parents to attend (9%). Most coordinators stated that within these projects, 
the parent coniiilttee alone (55X) or in conjunction with the schoor administration 
{19X) made the decision to separate the cultural program from the regular school 
program. In 67% of these projects, the staff thought this an effective 
approach. Asked whether this separation limited what was offered or how it was 
offered, 56% of the project coordinators said no, whjle 44% of the projects sajd 
It did limit them. 

Projects, for the most part, were provided with school facilities and/or school 
resources to conduct their cultural classes or activities, whether the programs 
took place during or after the school day. All school day cultural activities 
and 87% of the after school cultural activities utilized school classrooms and 
facilities. \ 
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CHAPTER 4, TYPES OF CULTURAL INSTRUCTION 




Detained informitioh was gatharad from 72 of the 74 projepts In tht study with i 
cultural program on the types and frequency of cultural Instrucllon and the types 
of Instructors used. The data from this "Inventory of Instruction In Cultural 
Heritage" were weighted to represent 530, or SIX* of the 865 universe of projects 
1n the study samp^le. The data and results presented in this section thus 
represent 963^^ of jhe sample universe of Part A projects with eulturally 
related Instructional programs* 

The project staff member(s) most knowledgeable about each project's cultural 
program filled out an Inventory which provided Information concerning the 
specific topics in which cultural instruction was offered, their frequency of 
Instructions and the types of Instructors used. The* inventory was quite w 
detailed^ and was aggregatad into a list of eight major categories of instruction 
for analysis. The eight major categories and the number of subtopics they cover 
are: ■ . 

U Creative arts and crafts (20 j>oss1ble subtopics); 
2, Indian (tribal) history (no subtopics); 

3* Indian (tribal) cultural heritage ^ e.g,* moral and ethical values, : 
knowledge and preparation of foods, hunting and f ■ ig, traditional . 
society, current and traditional beliefs and cerer "^^^^^s (17 posslbTe 
subtopics) r ^ ^ 

4, Tribal governments , e-g** tribal governments^ role and policies 6f federal 
government* current relationships withs and responsibility of federal 
governmertts contemporary tribal issues^ study of federal legislation, 
Indian tribal law (27 possible subtopics); 

5* Language presarvation and development (4 possible subtopics); 

6, Indian literature ^ stories* spngSs muslCs legendSs poetry (no subtopics) ; 



^The two cultural projects who did not fill out the "Inventory of instruction in 
Cultural Heritage" represented 4% of the weighted data. As mentlbned earlier, 
it was estimated that there were 550 Part A projects with culturally related in- 
structional programs, 
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7. Comparative jcultufil studfes . e.g., studies among and betwaan tflbes, , 
contribytions of Indians,, famous. Indlans^S possible subtopics) i and 

8. Special Events ,- e.g., Indian awareness, Indian Clubs, Field, Trips, Indian 
Day/Weelc (8 possible subtopics). ' 

What was Taught , Tabla 4-1 presents the eight major categories of Instruetlon^ 
by distribution of the percentagt of cultural projects offering each 
topic/activity within each setting* 

Creative arts and crafts were offered 1n almost ev,ery project with cultural 
Instruction. Fewer than half (40X) of the projects Included language 
preservation. Of the projects with cultural Instruction, Included topics 
from six orjnore of the eight categories, 31 X offered topics from all eight 
^categories, and no project offered just one category of In^^^ (the fewest 

number d^ategories presented was two) . 

Inclusion of language preservation followed an expected pattern, with rural and 
on/near reservation projects having the highest percentage (these comprise a * 
large "proportion of single tribal language projects) and metropolitan the 
smallest (having the most tribal languages represented)* ^ 



. TABLE 4-1 ^ ^ ^ 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS PROVIDING CULTURAL INSTRUCTION, BY PROJECT LOCATION 

. (Weighted N^530)* 



Categories of 
Cultural Instruction 



On/Near 
Total Reservation Rural 



Urban MetropQl itan 



ive arts and crafts 
Comparative cultural studies 
SpeciaT events 
Indian cultural heritage 
Indian literature 
Indian (tribal) history 
Tribal governments 
Language preservation '■ 



9B% 


94% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


94 


93 


96 


93 


93 


93 


79 


95 


100 " 


100 


93 


as 


95 


93 


100 


89 


77 


95 


■ 84 


100 


82 


69 


92 


73 


93 


71 


57 


72 


79 


78 


40 


45 


51 


34 


25 



*The total number of cultural projects providing data was 72.* The aata have been 
weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects. 
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The CDfnpQsltidn o| the categories of cultural instruction with more than one 
"fopic or act1v1t1is was explored In more detail. It was" found that fort 

9 Creative^ arts and crafts - Nearly one-half (48^) of 20 possible activities 
were taught or presented by the average project. ^ 

• Comparative cultural studies - Over one-half (56%) of 18 possible topics 
were taught or prasented by the average project* 

m Special Events - Over one^third (41X) of eight possible activities were 
provided by the average project. 

• Indian; (tribal) cultural heritage * Over one-third (41X) of 17 possible \ 
topics were taught or presented by the avj^rage project,. < 

> Tribal governments - Over one-third (42X) of 27 possible topics were taught 
or presented by tne average project. 

i Lanquaqe preservation - Two-thirds (66%) of four possible areas of 
instruction were taught or presented by the average project. 

Project coordinators were also asked whether the topics they covered wer% taught 
formally or discussed only. Table 4-2 indicates the percentages of topics within 
each category (of those categories with more than one topic) which were taught 
formally or discussed only. ^ , 

f TABLE 4-2^ 

PRESENTATION OF CULTURAL TOPICS* 



Categories of Cultural Instruction 




Tauqht Formally 


Discussed Only*** 


Creative arts and crafts 


S22 


95% 


5% 


Comparative cultural studifs 


497^ 


93 


7 


Indian (tribal ) cultural heritage ^ 


494 


^ 86 


14 


Indian literature 


474 


75 


25 


Indian (tribal) history 


437 


71 


29 


Tribal governments 


377 


56 


44 


Language preservation 


212 


63 


37 


*Spec1al^ Events are not Included. 








**The total number of culturaT projects providing data was 72. 


The data have 


been weighted to maki the findings representative of all cultural projects. 


***"Discussed Only" means the projects 


did not 


present the topic 


in a formal 


manner but discussed it in passing - 


e.g.. 


discussed Native 


languages but did 


not teach any. 
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Topics within craatlve arts and crafts and comparative cultural studies ware 
"taught formally" most freq'uently [95% and 93%', respectively) and those within 
the Tribal governments category least frequently (56%). Of course^ in many 
projects the different topics within each category were both taught formally and 
discussed, * - 



Who Taught the Topics and Activities . Topics of cultural instruction were taught 
or presented by (1) special Instructors and/or local resource persons, (2) local 
project staff, or (3) a combination of both. The extent of Use of'Speclal 
Instructors/local resource persons provides some indication of the involvement of 
local Indian people in project activities. The findings are shown In Table 4-3. 

As seen In Table 4-3, Creative arts and crafts activities utilized the largest 
proportion of special instructors/local resource persons, and Indian history the 
smallest. An average of 26% of the projects taught or presented topics using 
special Instructors/local resource persons, and 42% taught or presented topics 
using local project staff. .Overall", 32% of the projects with cultural 
Instruction used both special Instructors and project staff. 

/ ■ TABLE 4-3 

INSTRUCTORS USED IN CULTURAL INSTRUCTION^ 



Categortes of Cultural 
Instruction 



Creative arts and cifafts 
Comparative cultural studies 
Special events 

Indian (tribal) cultural her1tage_ 
Indian literature 
Indian (tribal) history 
Tribal governments 
Language preservation 

OVERALL " 



N* 

522 
497 
493 
494 
474 
437 
377 
212 



Type of Instructors Used 
Special Instructors/ ' 
Local Resource Project ■ 
Persons Only Staff Only 



> 35% 
16 
29 
23 ^ 
30 
22 
21 
31 

26% 



15% 

38 

38 

40 

49 

62 

57 

51 

42% 



Both 

50% 
46 
33 
. 37 
20 
16 
22 
18 

32% 



*The total number of cultural prdjects providing data was 74. The data have been 
weighted to make the findings representative , of all cultural projects. 
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How Often the Topic s and Activities Ware Taught . Projects provided Instruction 
in different cultural topics with varying degrees of regularity* Projects were 
asked to Indicate the frequency with which they taught or provided Instruction 
for each topic or activity they listed. The responses were grouped into three 
categories: 

1. The "least frequent" - taught or provided once a year (or no rriore than four 
hours per year) up to several times a year* 

2. "Moderately frequent" - taught or provided 9 to 40 hours per year,^ or one 
hour per month up to several hours pen months or no more than 1/2 hour per 
week. 

3. "Very frequent" - taught or provided 40 or more hours per year^ or at least 
one hour per week* 

Indian (tribal) history^ when taught, was the category most often taught on a 
very frequent basis (set Table 4«4), In 57% of the prpjectSs it was taught a 
minimum of four hours per month, up to one hour per week* Special events was the 
"least frequently" offered of the cultural instruction categories. In SM of the 
proJectSs Special events were provided only from one to a few times per year* 
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TABLE 4-4 
FREQUINCY OF CULTURAL TOPICS TAUGHT 



Categorlas of Cultural Instruction 

Creative arts and crafts 
Comparative cultural studies 
Special events 

Indian (tribal) cultural heritage 
Indiao literature 

Jndlan X tribal) hi stor 

Tribal governments 
Language preservation 



Frequency of Instruction 





Least 


Moderataly 


Very 


N* 


Frequent 


Frequent 


Frequent Mean*" 


522 


' 29% 


24X 


47% 2.18 


497 


25 


33 


42 2.17 


493 


59 


25 


16 1.57 


494 


33 


30 


37 2.04 


474 


29 


35 


36 2.07 


437 


■14 


29 


57 2.43 


377 


36 


26 


38 2.02 


212 


27 


31 


42 2.13 



^ *The total number of cultural projects providing ^data was 72, The data have been 
weighted to make the findings representative off all cultural projects. 

**Rat1ng Scale: 3 - Very frequent, 2 ^ Moderately frequent,\l^ - Least frequent. 



Keyi Least frequent ^ once up to several times a year. 

Moderately frequent ^ 9-40 hours per year, no more than 1/2 hour per week 
Very frequent - 40 or more hours per year, at least 1 hour per week^ ^ 



Table 4-5 provides a breakdown of the mo^t frequently taught category of. instruc- 
tion by project setting. The table shows, for example, that of the on/near 
reservation projects that taught Creative arts and crafts, 63% provided 
instruction for 40 or more hours per year, or at least one hour per week, while 
only 37% of metropolitan projects provided arts and crafts instruction with such 
a high degree of frequency. 
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TABLE 4-S 

PERCENTAGE OF PROJECTS-PROVIDINS CULT4JRAL INSTRUCTION VERY FREQUENTLY 
BY CATEGORY OF INSTRUCTION AND SETTING 







On/Near 
Rasarvatlon Rural** 


Urban Metropolitan 












J/* 




437 


57 




57 


50 


Indian (tribal) culturali heritage 


494 


36 


42 


29 


37 '■• 


Tribal governmants and their 
relationships ^ " 


377 


22 


37 


45 


43 


Language preservation and 
development 


212 


• 57 


38 


10 


44 


Indian literature 


474 


45 ' 


38 


29 


31 


Comparative cultural studlfs 


497 


34 


44 


48 


41 


Special events , 


493 


17 


.12 


18 


T8 


*The total number of cultural projects providing data was 72. The data 
weighted to make the findings representative of all cultural projects. 


have been 


**In terms of actual numbers, rural projects provided the greatest number of 
topics and/or activities on a "most frequent" basis across all 8 categories 
except for language preservation. 



Ratings of the Projects by Overall Level of Cultural Instruction . Finally, 

projects with a cultural component were rated 1n terms of the overall extent of 

their cultural instruction (see Table 4-6). Each project was Independently 

> 2 
judged by four Indian graduate students of education administration* These 

jud^ges examined individual project data regarding^ what was taught, by whom, and 

how often, (i*e. the "Inventory of Instruction in Cultural Heritage"). Projects 

were examined Individually by each judge, who rated them according to the number 

and balance of categories and topics taught, the regularity or frequency of 

topics and activities presented, and the use of special instructor/local resourca 

persons. Projects were then rated on three levels: 



^The students attended the' Native American Graduate Program in Education at 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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1, High livel of eultuiral instruetion. 

2. Modtrate level of cultural instructlcin, 
3» Low level of cultural Instruction, 



Each project rscalved four Independent ratlngSp which were averaged and then 
weighted to represent the 61% (530) of the universe of projects 1n the study 
sample. Of those projects with culturally related Instruction, only 1 IX were 
rated "high level of cultural Instruction," 5)% were rated "moderatet" and 38% 
were rated "low*" The Itv'el of cultural instruction ratings are sumnarized by 
setting on Table' 4-6. . 
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TABLE 4-6 * 

LEVEL OF CULTURAL INSTRUCTION BY LOCATION 
AS RATED BY INDEPENDENT JUDGES 



Setting 


• N * 


High 
Level 


Moderate 
Level 


Low 
Level 


Mean*? 


On/near reservation 


140 


.6% 


59% ' 


36% 


, 1.62 


Rural 


157 


17 


51 


33 


1.86 


Urtfan 


103 


17 


41 


43 • 


1.76 


Metropoi itan 


130 


5 


52 


43 


1.62 


OVERALL 


530 


11% 


51% 


. 39% 


1.72 



*The total number of cultural projects providing datsi was 72. The data have been 
weighted to make the findings representative of all cultunul projectsv ^ 

**Rat1ng Scale: 3 - High levels 2 ^ Moderate level , 1 ^ Loil^level . / ' / 



Projects 1n rural and urban areas had the highest mean ratings^ and these 
projects were rated at the "high level" three times as often as reserv4tion and 
metropolitan projects vs. 6% and 5X). 
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Creitlve arts ant^, crafts was the most widely taught catagory of cultural 

by Comparative cultural studies 
(9«)* Language preservation was tht least widely taught. There were twenty 
possible Ictivltles lifi Creative arts yid craftSt and nearly one^half (48%) were 
taught by the average project. Comparatlytcultuf a 

posalble topics* of which 56% were presented by the average project. - Creatjve 
arts and crafts, when taughti was more frequintly taught formally than were 
topics in the other seven categories of cultural Instruction, Language 
preservation was the category of Instruction least frequently taught formally. 

Creative arts and crafts* the most widely provided form of cultural Instruction^ 
utilized the greatest proportion of ^special Instructors or local resource persons 
to assist In teaching the activities. It was^ also the second most regularly 
taught category of cultural instru^lon. Overall* an average of 2615 of all 
projects with cultural instruction taught or presented topics using special 
Instructors or local resource persons; 42X used local project staff S| and 32%* on 
the average, used both. ^ ^ 

When taught* Indian (tribal) history was most frequently taught on a regular 
basis of all the categories of Instruction. Of the projects teaching Indian 
history 57% taught it 40 or more hours per school year or at least J hour per 
Week* The next most frequent area was creative arts and crafts with 47%, 

Finally* the ratings of cultural program level of instruction showedH|iat few 
(11%) projects received a high rating in terms of their overall balance of 
' categories or topics taught* the regularity of topics taught* and the use of 
special instructors or local resource persons. The majority (51%) was rated at a 
moderate level* and a significant proportion (39%) wal rated low. 
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CHAPTER 5. RELEVANCE OF CULTURAL PROSRAMS 



This chapter addresses t the Part A cultural Instructioh programs, 

both from the "l^rspectlve of the Indian conmiunlty and the perspective of local _ 
school personnel^ In assessing progrOT relevance^ questionnaire data were 
analyied In termsKof three main areas. ^^The first pertains to respondents* 
perceptions of prc^ram appropiplateness and their satisfactlpn with the material 
and hew it was presented. Topics addressed In this area Include: (a) the extent 
of consultation with the Indian community and parent involvement in the programs,^ 
(bj Indian community views on cultural topics an^ activities which should be 
added or dropped from existing programs* (c) school district staff perceptions of ^ 
spfcial educational heeds not met' ^aTthe program or other school programst (d) 
Indian parceptlons of whether Indian children have cultura^lly related rieeds which 
are different from other children^ {e) Indian comnunlty satisfaction with the 
project in terms of meeting culturally related needs of Indian children, and (f) 
school dtstrlct administrators* satisfaction with the cultural instruction 
programs, ^ 

The second area addressed' Is "'the importance of cuHurally related Instruction to \ 
the Indian community and to public schoo^. staff ^ Data on this topic are provided 
from Indian tribal or coroiunity leaders* Indian parents* school teachers* and 
school administrators. | 

Lastly* the chapter provides data] on the perceived responsibility of the public 
schools to provide Indian childreh with culturally related instruction. The 
views of the Indian cormiunlty. Part A project staff,' and public school personnel 
on this topic are presented* ^ ) ^ ^ ^ 



T 



APPROPRIATENESS AND' SATISFACTION 



Consultation with the Indian Coninunlty . As one primary measure. of the 
appropriateness of the cuflturaT program* project staff and parent committee 
members were asked whether they had approached Indian or tribaV community members 
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about what should or shduld not be taught with regard to culturally :relatad 
topics* To obtain the perspective of someone knowl^geable yet outside of the 
local project, an Indian trlbal/cofwnunlty leider wat also asked whether the v.. 
project staff consultad members of. the Indian community concern 1 rig what should 
and should not be Included 1n the local Part A project. Below is a comparison, of 
their responses. . ' , - . - 



• TABLE 5-1 

PROJECT STAFF CONSULTATION WITH INDIAN/TRIBAL 
COMMUNITY ABOUT WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT ■ 







Whether Indian Conmun^lty was ConsuTted 


Respondent Groups 




Yes \ No Don't Know 


Project staff 
(Welgiitea N-lsas)* 




, 57% 13% 10% 


Rarent committee members . 
(Weighted N^S66)* 




■ 62 • . 17/ 21 


Tribal /community leaders 
(Weighted NM41)* y 




52 23 ' ■ 24 


*These data were weighted to 
with a cultural component* 
staff; 205 parent committee 


make the findings representative of all projects 
The actual numbers of respondents were:. 268 project 
members; and 67^tr1baV leaders, \ - 



As Table 5-1 shows^ cthe majority of the responses of the three groups Indicate 
the Indian tonwnunlty was consulted. Relatively few Indicated, no ^onsultatlonr 
The "don't know" responses rgpresent signlflcantproportions of the three 
respondent groups* Tribal /coijimunlty leaders were somewhat less positive about 
such consultations than, the others^ but the differences were not very great. 

As part of the same question, project staff , parent corrmlttie members, and 
tribal/cbnmunlty leaders were asked with whom the project ::Stjff had consulted , 
regarding what should and should not be taught or presented! in their programs. ^ ' 
Their responses follow in Table 5-2. " ^ ^ 
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TABLE 5-2 



TYPES OF INDIANS CONSULTED ABOUT WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN 
PART A CULTURAL PROGRAMS, AS REPORTED' BY PROJECT STAFF, 
PARENT COMMITTEE MEMBERS, AND COMMUNITY LEADERS 
WHO INDICATED CONSULTATION HAD OCCURRED 



Consulted Groups 


Hr 0 J ect 
Staff 
Weighted 
(N^888) ^ 


Harant 
Cormilttae 
Weighted 
, (N^353) 


Tribal Conmunlty 

Leaders 
(Weighted N*231) 


Parents 




92% 


90% ' 


Indian contnunlty (non- 
government) leaders 


71 ^ 


' 68 


67 


Community elders known 
for their knowledge of 
cul tuf^T^^r T^ngua^ 








Tribal government leaders 


41 


35 


22 


*These data ware weighted to make the findings representative of all projects 
with a cultural component. The actual numbers of respondents were: 157 project 
staff; 134 parent committee members! and 36 tribal leaders. 



Table 5-2 shows that parents were the Indian corranunlty members most frequently 
contacted about what should and should not be taught or presented In the1ii\' local 
Part A projects* The three respondent %roups were quite consistent 1n;th1s 
regard. Tribal government leaders were the Indian coRmunity group least 
frequently mentioned by the'three respondent groups. This Is not surprising since 
these individuals would only be available for consultation By staff in reservation 
;or other rural 4reas. Indian community (non^government) leaders and elders were 
consulted much more frequently. 



jParent and InHian Tribal/Community Leader Involvement . Parents and Indian tribal/ 

"community leaders were asked whether they h-adflbeen involved 1n their local Part A 

projects. One-third (3356) of the parents and nearly three-fourths (73%) of the 

Indian tribal/conmiunlty leaders said they had been InvoTved. The data show that 

they were involved In deciding what would be taught or presented^ the reviewer 
evaluation of what is taught or presented, and in the actual presentation of 
these topics and activities,. 
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More specif icallyj the parents who indicated they had been involved ware asked 
about their involvement in selected aspects of their projects. Their responses 
are-presented in Table 5*3, ^ = 



TABLE 5-3 

PARENT INVO^wMENT IN SELECTED 
ASPECTS OF CULTURAL PROJECTS 
iN^335) 



Area of Involvement 

Deciding what the project would teach or do*. 

Prov i d i ng coninents" and^ecoirinendat 1 onr on 
project at a public hearing. ^ 

Serving as a speaker or demonstrating a skill 
for Indian students. 

Writing the proposal. 



Involved Not Involved 



39% 



.34 

21 
20 



SIX 



66 

79 
80 



Additionally, tribal/community leaders were asked to s|pec1fy how they and other 
Indian conmiunlty leaders had bein involved 1n their local projects. Their 
responses are listed below* 



Tribal/Community Leader Involvement ^Weighted N^300) 

• Serving on the Parent Advisory Committee . 

• Serving as a speaker or instructor 

• Assisting in the planning/teaching of Indian cultures ' 

- traditions* history, language, arts and crafts, songs, 
dances, ceremonies , etc 



• Having the tribe provide activities for students 

• Reviewing plans, activities, budget, results, evaluation's 



47%1 
21 



18 
16 
12 
10 



• Involvement in initial and/or propdsal development of project 

Cultural Topics Which Should be Added or Dropped * Tribal /community leaders were 
asked specifically whether any particular activities or areas of Instruction 
should be added or dropped from their local, projects. F-iXt^^ percent said 



1 Percentages -t^al to miore than 100% because some respondents specified two 
areas of involvement. 
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Wyes," 43X said "no," and 5X did not answip the question (see Table 5-4). . 

Parents were also asked whether there were culturally related topics that were 
(1) currently taught thtt should not be, and (2) currently not taught that should 

be. ■ . . ' ■ . . ■ . 

... TABLE 5-4 



PARENT AND INDIAN LEADER RESPONSES RESAROING WHETHER 
TOPICS SHOULD BE ADDED TO OR DROPPED FROM EXISTING PROJECTS 



_ Yes 
1, Are there topics which should be added or 
droppid? 


No 


Don't Know 


Parent eommlttee members 34K 
(Weighted N^S66)* ' ^ 
TrlbaVcammunltv' leaders 5Z 
(Weighted N-441)* 


59% 
43 


B% 
51 


2. Are there cultural topics presently taught 
which shoyld not be taught? 






Parents ^ 
(N=1070) 


57 


36 - 


V 

3, Are there cultural topics not presently 

taught which should be? ' 






Parents i . 33 
(N^1070) 


29 


38 


♦These dala were weighted to make the findings representative of all projects 
with a cultural component. The actual numbers of weighted respondents were^ 
205 parent committee members and 67 tribal leaders. 



The "no" responses In Table 5-4'' are Important 1n assessing satisfaction w1th^ and 
appropriateness of, what was taught or presented by the cultural components of 
local projects. Combining the responses to arrive at an average, the "no" 
responses (47X) are^ greater than the "yes" responses (32X), Indicating a 
relatively high lev.el of satisfaction or appropriateness. The "don't know" 
responses are a significant percentage (21%) of the total responses to the three 
- questions posed, but no judgments can. be made, about ithfmf .,„ _ 
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Howevar, the positive (i.e., "yes") responses 1n Table 5-4 suggest some 
dissatisfaction regarding what Is or Is not presented by the local cultural 
programs. As noted 1n the table, over half (^2^) of the tribal/corrtnunlty leader s 
Indicated that "yes, topics should be addtd of dropped." Overall they listed 
six types of topics they thought should ba a^^ea, and only one related to 
cultural Instruction- Specifically, 44% of tNie who wanted topics added' 
indicated that "programs, activities* or .cl*sief^^ heritage, 
history, language, values, or tribal goyirnnigr?t$" should be added. Only 9% of 
the tribal/conmiunity leaders thought there w^i^e topics that should be dropped, 
with half of those mentioning culturally bel^^ed topics. 

Of the parent committee members (who would assumed to be much more familiar 
with the project) j 34% thought that certain topics should be added or dropped. 
Th1rty*two percent specified which topics th^y thought should be added* Of the 
12 general categories of instruction that suggested 6y one or more coinriittee 
members, three had to do with cultural instruction. Specifically, they responded 
that there should be: (1) more emphasis upOh Indian history, culture, heritage, 
and values (27%); (2) more emphasis on Inii^h language (11%); and (3) specific 
training skills - including arts and crafts (12^). Only 6% of the parent 
'coiTiTilttee members mentioned topics they thoM^Ht should be dropped from the 
program, and none of these indicated culturally related instruction. / 

Of the sample of parents interviewed, only 7^ thought that culturally related 
topics were taught that should not be* The t^Plcs most frequently mentioned by 
these parents were: (1) Indian or tribal religious and ceremonial topics (36%); 
and (Z) faulty, biased information regarding Ihdian history, culture, language 
(22%). Thirteen percent also stated that nOthirig should be taught unless the 
parents agree to it, ^ 

Thirty-three percent of the parents thought \h^t culturally related topics were 
not taught by their Part A projects which j^^^i^ be. Specifically, these parents 
indicated that more Indian or tribal history^ culture, heritage, values, and 
language should be taught (91%), as should $1^%% and crafts, as well as the 
aesthetic appreciation of art and music (22^) ^ topics relating to tribal go\?ern- 
ments, Indian rights^ land issues, and tr^^tlisS (8%); learning to get along with 
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otht'ir Indians and liarning more about other tribes iB%)i and traditional storieSs 
morals^ and ways, of behaving (73J)* . 

Judging from these responses to tht^ request to list specifically what should be 
added or dropped or" wfrat should be taught or not taught, there , is no compelling 
evidence suggesting that the ^'yes" responses across the three respondent groups 
indicated either dissatisfaction with or the inappropriateness of culturally 
iraJjtfd Jjist^^^ the responses were generally an endorsement of 

what was being presented and a request for more. 

Unmet Educational and Culturally Related Academic Needs , School district 
admlriistrators and public school principals welre asked whether the Indian 
students in their schools had special educational and culturally related academic 
needs not being met by their Part A programs* Table 5-5 s^ows the distribution 
of responses to this question. 

TABLE 5-5 

. PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
"00 INDIAN STUDENTS HAVE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURALLY 
RELATED ACADEMIC NEEDS NOT BEING MET BY THE LOCAL PART A PROJECT?" 



Respondent Group 


Yes No Didn't Answer 


District administrators* 


43X 53X 4% 


(Weighted N^S26)** 




Principals 


13 83 '4 


(N^335) 




*These were superintendents 


or asiiitant superintendents knowledgeable about the 


Part A projects. 




**Thes8 data were weighted to 


make the findings reprisentative of all projacts 


with a cultural component. 


The actual number of district administrators was 72, 



The "no" responses on Table 5-5 indicate that the project was meeting the needs 
of the students, and therefore imply respondent satisfaction and the 
appropriateness of the local programs. 
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The "yes" responses indicate that there were special educational and culturally 
related academic needs not beingmet by local projects. There is quite a 
discrepency. between the "yes" responses of the district administrators (43ji) and 
the principals (13%). This may bebecause the principal was much closer to the 
daily working's of the project than was the district administrator. 

Although 43* of the distr*ict administrators indicated thatnhere were needs not 
being met,^ when asked to identify such, only 2S^f these Mmlhfstra^ 
■mentioned culturally related needs. The two unmet culturally related needs cited 
by the district administrators werei "teaching Indian language" (4X) and 
"(purses to increase knowledge of Indian culture and history" (22%)\, The other 
74fU-of the district administrators who Indicated that there were needs not being 
met identified non-cultural ly related needs - I.e*, academic^ counsel ing^ career 
or vocational needs* 

Referring again to Table 5-5, only 13X of the principals indicated that there 
were special educational and culturally related academic needs not being 
addressed. The culturally related needs Identified by these principals .as not 
being addressed were: ^0 ^ * 

t Indian language ^ 16X 

• More cultural activities and/or Indian studies classes 13 

• Arts and crafts 19 

• Greater diversity in approach to teach culture 6 

Thus, the way the principals and district administrators answered the various 
questions regarding unmet special educational and culturally related acadimic ' 
needs suggests that they were generally satisfied with th^ir local cultural 
programs, although they thought more could be taught in some cases. 

Indian Tribal /Community Leader Perceptions of Culturally .Related Academic Needs . 
Indian tribal/coninunity leaders were asked whether Indian children had culturally 
related .academic needs different from those of non-Indian children, and, if sOj 
what were those needs* Seventy-four percent of these leaders thought that Indian 
children did have special needs, and 26% said they did not. The two culturally 
related ngeds identified were: 
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i Lack of Speclil courses, actlvitlas or instruction in Indian or tribal 
cultural heritage history, Unguagat values, customs, and tribal govarnments 
(85*)- 

• Lack of English languige assistance - students who speak the Native tongue 
or speak little inglish need more and better assistance (9%). 

Indian Contnunlty Satisfaction With Pro.iect In Meeting Cultural Needs of Indian 
Students . Indian trlbal/comnunity leaders, parents, and parent committeQ mernbers 
were asked how satisfied they were that their projects were meeting the cultural 
needs of the Indian students. Table 5-6 sunmariies the results. 

. TABLi 5-6 ' ■ 



SATISFACTION OF PARENTS AND TRIBAL/COMMUNITY LEADERS THAT THEIR 
PROJECTS ARE MEETING THE CULTURAL NfEflS-QF THE INDIAN STUDENTS 



Respondent Group 


Slightly to , 
Not satisfied' moderately 
to dissatisfied satisfied* 


Satisfied 
to very 
Satisfied 


Don't 
Know 


Tribal /conmunlty leaders 
(Weighted N=441)**. 


M% 41% 


40% 


8% 


Parent committee members 
(Weighted N^566)** 


17 . 0 


69 


14 


Parents 
(N^1070) 


12 " 39 


20 


' 29 = 


Project directors 
(Weighted N=S4S)** 


3 63 


34 


0 . 


♦This choice was not, available to parent comnlttie members; 






**These data were weighted to make the findings representative of all projects 
with a cultural component. The actual numbers "Of respondents were: 67 tribal 
leaders; 205 parent committee members, and 74 project directors. 



A majority of the respondents In each of the groups was at least partially 
satisfied that their projects were satisfactorily meetlag the cultural needs of , 
their students. Relatively few were not satisfied. Interestingly, almost 
two-thirds (63X) of project directors were only "moderately satisfied" that their 
projects were meeting the cultural needs of the Indian students. Overall, these 
results indicate pos,1ti\>e collective perceptions of appropriateness and 
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satisfaction with the cultural^ components of the local Part A projects, but 
suggest they feel more can be done. 

In addition, the parents were asked to explain why, they were satisfied or 

dissatisfied with how their projects were meeting the cultural needs of their 

students. Seventy percent of the parents respondad with an explanation. Their 

2 

answers are summarized below: 

• The project is providing a good, wel 1-balanced cultural ^ogram. 27% 

t The project could do more if there were more money or time/lack of 
basic materials or resources/dofng the best they can under the 
circumstances, 20 

^ • The children seem satisfied or hftipy and the program seems to be 
meeting the needs of -the students/the children talk about 
what they have learned in the cultural program, - 18 

m The project could do more than it Is/activities are not consistent/ 
they have only periodic or one-time activities such as 
Cultural Week, a six-week program^ or a surmner program, — ^ 13 

• The children have learned a great deal about the culture, 11 

• The project is teaching only 6as1cs/tbey need to provide cutural 
programs and need to expand programs or activities to other 

grade levels, ^ ^0 

• The children are doing better academically and attitudes 
have Improved/teaching culture helps motivate the students 

In other areas. .7 

• The project provides opportunities for students to be Involved In 
local Indian functions and events^ and field trips to Indian 

places or doings, 4 

• There are no knowledgeable teachers or instructors to teach the 
culture/children are more responsive to Indian staff* ^ 4 

• If there were no Title IV^ there would not be any cultural 
activities/Just the fact that they are getting some cultural 
instruction is significant* 3 



2There were a total of 17 .response categories listed based upon all parent 
explanations (7 categories were left out of the list because the response 
rates were Z% or less), Rercentages total to more than 100% because parents 
sometimes gave two explanations* 
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School Admjnjstratlon SatlsfaetlQn with the Cultural Program . The district 
administrators and school principals were also asked how satisfied they were with 
the quality of the project activities and how valuable these activities were to 
the Indian students. Table i-7 summariies the results of their responses. 



■ . TABLE S-f 

VALUE OF AND SATISFACTION WITH CULTURAL PROJECT ACTIVITIES, 
AS REPORTED BY-SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS AND PRINCIPALS 





Not 

at all 


Slightly 


Moderately 


t 

Very 


Didn't 
Answer 


1, tevel of 1^^^!^ct1on 
with proJ^Jr activities* 












District administrators 
KWaighted N^526)* 


2% 


356 


35X- 


49% 


12% 


Principals ^ 
(N^335) ^ 


3 


9 


28 


47 


13 


2- Perceivtd value 

for Indian students. 












Principals 

(N^335) 


2 


i 

10 


25 


52 


n 


*Thase data were weighted to 
with a culturaV componint* 
responding was 72. " . 


make the findings representative of all projects 
The actual number of district administrators 



Approximately half of the district administrators and principals were very 
satisfied with the projects^t -or thought they were very valuable for Indian 
students. An additionar one-third to one-quarter of respondents thought their 
local projects and activities were moderately valuable, or they were moderately 
satisfied with them. The data indicate that district administrators and school 
principals in the cultural projects subsample were satisfied with their Part A 
projects and their activities. . 

Summary . To summarize the perceptions the Indian school administration and 
project staff perceptions of appropriateness and satisfaction with their *oct1 
cultural programs, project staff, parent corwnit tee members, and indian 
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tribal /cQfTiiiunity leaders were askad whether Indian community members had been 
consulted about what should and should not be taught by the local Part A . 
projects. Over on,e-half (52-62<) of each respondent group said the Indian 
cornnunity had beei? consulted, and only 13% to 23% said it had not. When asked 
who was consulted, approximately 90% of each group said parents and 70% said 
Indian community leaders, while S4% to 71X said Indian or tribal elders. 

Indian conwunlty laaders and parents were asked If they had been Involved in 
their local projects^ Of the parents, \33X indicated they had been involved, as 
did 73% of the tribal/community leaders. Overall, their responses indicate that 
parents and leaders were^general-ly satisfied with their projects and that the 
offerings were appropriate. 

. \ \ ' ' . ' ■, • 

The tribal/cofiitiunlty leaders, parent cormilttee members, and parents were asked if 
there were certa.1n topics or activities that should or should no© be taught. 
Nearly one-half (47%) of the combined responses of these respondent groups 
ind.lcated there were not. Although an average of 32% of their responses 
indicated that they thought some change. should be made, their further 
explanations generally did not reflect dissatisfaction with ^he culturally 
related Instruction. Overall, this suggests they thought the topics and 
activities were satisfactory and/or appropriate without any additions or 
deletions. 

Parent committee members, parents, tribal/community leaders, and project 
directors were asked how satisfied they were that their local projects ware 
meeting the culturally related needs of ^the Indian students. Across the four 
respondent groups, very few said they were not satisfied, Thus,^ the data . 
Indicate that the cultural .Instruction components of the local^ojects were 
satisfactory and the content of instruction was appropriate from the perspective 
of the various segments of the Indian cormiunity. - 

The same was also true from the perspective of school district personnel . 
District administrators and principals were asked whether Indian students had 
special educational or culturally related academic needs no:: being addressed by 
the Part A and other programs. Eighty-three percent of principals and 53%^ of 
administrators indicated that Indian students' needs ware being met. The 
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district admin Istrators and sehool principals ware also askid how satisfied they ^ 
were with the quality of project activities. Almost half said they were "very, 
satisfied," and only two to three percent said they were "not satisfied." Given 
the opportunity to indiCTte their dissatisfaction with the project or cultural 
-component in open*ended questions, district administrators and principals gave no 
responses which specifically Indicated either their dissatisfaction with or the 
inapproBriateness of the cultural -lastructlon In their Part A projects. _ 

OveralU the data from the Indian community members and the school admlnjstratgrs 
regarding their perceptions of the culturally related instruction of local 
projects thus Indicate that there was general satisfaction* although there were 
significant percentages Indicating there were unmet needs. 



^ , IMPORTANCE OF THE CULTURAL PROGRAMS . . 

District Administrator and Tribal/Community Leader Perceptions of Importance ; 
School district administrators and Indian tribal/community leaders were ask^d how 
Important the projects were for Indian students. Table S-8 shows the 
distribution of responses* As shown, the perceptions of both respondent groups 
arp very close across the three response categories. A great majority perceived 
the projects as being very important for .Indian students, while almost none said* 
the project was not important* 

The tribal/community leaders and district administrators were asked to explain 
why they thought the projects were Important or not important. The tribal /com^ 
munity leaders- explanations were grouped into 12 response categories; three of 
these were related to the teaching of cultural topics ^ and SIX of the respondents 
indicated these three responses. The most frequently chosen category of the 
three was: ^the local project was important because it "provides tribal or Indian 
culture heritage, his^tory^ language classeSt programst or activities" (28%). 
ETeven percent of tft^ tribal/community leaders stated that "the project is not 
doinq what it could or should be doing", but most of thesa still rated the"'/ ■ , 
project as Being moderately important. Twenty-five percent of the yistrlct. 
administrators thought the cultural program "preserves and passes on* the Indian 



TABLE S-8 



SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATOR AND TRIBAL/COMMUNITY LfADER 
PERCEPTIONS OF IMPORTANCE OF PROJECT FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 



■ Not 
Respondents ' Important 


Slightly 
Important 


Moderately 
Important 


Very • 
Important 


School district administrators 0% 
(Weighted Nf526)* '1 


' 2% 




"74% , 


» 

Tribal /community leaders — 1 
(Wtightid NM41)* 


2 


13 ' 


83 


*Thase data ware weighted to make the find1r|gs 
with a cultural component* The actuil numDirs 
administrators and 67 tribal/conmunlty leaders 

^' ^ : i ■ ■ 


representative of all projects 
of respondints were 72 district 



culture to the students" and 28K thought that the project "improves the Indian' 
student'^s self-Image and self-esteem*" , The district administrators' third most 
frequent/ (23%) response was that the'project "improves academic skills and 
achievement"* ^ 



. Teacher Perceptions of Importance ^ Teachers (N^872) were asked how Important it 
was for Indian students to participate In activities pertaining to their Indian 
cultural heritage* Fifty-four percent thought it was "very important," 36% 
"moderately important, * 8^ thought It^was "slightly important^" and 2% thought ft 
was "not important," Thus 90% of "the teachers in the schools^with Indian 

^students served by the cultural program thought that Indian student p'ar^cipatlon 
In culturaT heritage activities was moderately to very Important* _ 

Parent Commtttee Member Perceptions of Importance * The parent committee members 
were asked to list the most important types o'f culturally related Instruction* 
E1ghty*six percent of the parent committee members fWeighted N=^566) responded^ . 
The 'six most frequently named categories and the percentage of cqmrnittee membersv 
naming each category are listed belowr * 
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• Arts arfd crafts instructfon 

• Indian land tribal history^ government^ treaties 

• GenaraP Instruction in Indian or trlbal'^cultura 



93% 

50 

29 
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• Indian/Native langufge * 29 

• Ftn^ 1 1^1 ps related to Indlan/tribiil history or cujtura ^ . 24 

• IndianVNatlve dances. Including thtir meanings and importance 19 

There were no differencei In the percentage of responses by setting for the first 
two categories listed aboves but there were fairly large differences ^mong the ^ 
rest* Specifically^ for general Instruction 1n culture the extremes were on/near 
reservation (18%) and metropolitan (40%). For the language Items the extremes 
were urban (10%) and on/near reservation (43%). For field trips, the extremes 
were on/near reservation (10%)' and metropolitan (43%). And for' dance, the 
extremes were rural (8%)^ and urban^ (32%) . , > 

Parent Perceptions of Importance . Parents (N^1070) wer€ asked whether they knew 
what kinds ^f cultural topics werg taught by the local Part A projecr^. 
Forty^slx; percent of the parents answered "yes," and were asked to l^t the most 
Importantj kinds of cultural topics taught. The five most frequent .responses are 
listed below: ' ^ 

i - ■ . ' 

• Arts/ and, ^crafts (also cooking, dancing, singing) and 

■ the /aesthetic appreciation^f same 51% 
/ - 1 ^ - = . \ 

• Ind^lan/trlbal. cultural heritage^ values, customs, traditions 31 

• Iridian/tribal history 24^ 

• Indian/tribal language 21 

• Instruction about other tribes and Indian cultures/ 

appreciation of Indian heritage, life styles, culture 9 



The above list from the parent sample and the previous one from parent committee 
members regarding the most important culturally related topics of Instruction are 
quite similar. Arts and crafts led the list of both groups. 

Summary . In. summary, d1str1|t administrators ( 74%) and Indian trlbaj^ommunity 
leiderS" (83%) rated their Part A programs very Important for Indian students in 
their school districts. Fewer (54%) teachers thought the local cultural heritage 
program was very important for Indians -students, although 36% thought it 
moderately Important, Parent c^nffnlttee members and parents were asked to list 
the most important kinds of cultural topics, and both groups listed (1) arts and 
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crafts. (2) Indian historyl and . (3)' cultural instruction as the three 
most important cultural topics* 

RESPONSIBILlfY OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT tO TEACH CULTURALLY RELATED INSTRUCTION 
.=g.- . ^ • . . . - " . 

' Inaian Community. School Staff, antf ProJeet Staff Perception s of Responsi - 
bility.'^ Tribal/qommunity leaders, parent conmittee members, parents. ^ " 
- principals, teachers, and the projict staff were asked whether the public schools 
have the responsibility to teach culturally related topics in the schools. -Tfble 
S-9 provides comparisons of , the six respondent groups', answers. . 

The'majorfty of all respondent group's answered the question in the affirmative; 
thus^ there was high agreement among all groups. The principals represented the 
group with the lowest frequency (64%) of "yes" responses, while the tribal 
leaders were the highest (83%). ; / . 

'The Indian/Native community respondents were slightly more affirmative, overall, 
in their responses to the question than were the school staff — an averageof 
78% as compared to 69%. On the .negative side, the Indjian/Native community ^ 
respondents. and the' schosl staff averaged exactly the same rate of "no" 
responses, 15%. . The highest rate of negative reiponses was by the .parent 

.committee members (25%), followed by project staff (20%) and principals (16X).^. 
Interestingly, 20% of the principal! and 13% of the teachers had no opinion about 
such responsibility. / 



Spercentages reported for the Indian/Native community in this section are the 
averages of the percentages -reported by the three subgroups' - tribal lead'ers, 
parent cormltte'e members,^and parents. Percentagefi for school staffs are ' 
averages of percentages of principals and teachers. ^ • 
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• • TABLE S-9 

SUMMARY OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 
"DOPUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE RESPONSIBILITY TO TEACH 
CULTURALLY RELATED TOPICS IN THE SCHOOL?" 



Respondent Groups 


Yes 


No 


No 

Opinion 




Tribal leaders 
(Weighted N=441)*' . 

V 

Parent cormn'ttee members 
(Weighted NsS66)* 


74 


as/ * 

25 % 

> 


. 1 




Parents 
(N=1070) 


78 


11 


12 




Principals 


64 


16 






Teachers 
(N^872) 


■74 


14 


13 




Project staff , 
(Weighted N^1588)* 


75 


20 • 


5 





♦These data w^^e >w€iqhtej^ to make the findings representatlve/of all projects 
with A cuHdf^al component. The actual numbers of respondents were 67 tritfal 
leaders;y209 parent committee^ members; and 268 project staff. 



Tki same respondent groups were asked to expTaIn why It was or was not the 

responsibility of the public schools to teach cultural 1y related topics. Table 

5-10 summarizes their responses. Two of the reasons that It should be the 

responsibility of the schools^ were.*^ "bu-Tlds self-confidence, prides and positive 

self -image"^^ (30X of the Indian community memberss 24% of the school staff s and 

4 

50% of the project staff), and '^prov^des all students with a broader 
background and understanding of Indians" (25% of the Indian co&iunity members, 
28% of the school staff, and. 11% of the project staff 



=^N^r4y ^on e -it^^l^ of:^^ 
(Number 2, Jable 5-10). , . \ ^ = ; ^ 

. ' ■ ■ . ' . .. . ' " y ' . - , " ' 

^5£orty-t wo percent of the parents choge this response (Number 3, Table 5-10) 
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, , ■ ^ TABLE NO • V 
. SliHARy OF RESPOflSES TO THr 

m mmivi related imctiqu shqulo/shoulnot 

BE THE RESPOraiLm OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: / 



Hiipii Citgggriii* 
IrHelpi Maintain caUarai'tradltioni 



di selNcDnfJdencei pride; 
poll live 11 



3, Providei ill itudinti tiUh i broidar 
' bic^roynd and undgntanding of Indians 



Liaders 
(y§ighted 

311 

13 , 



L Bicause Indiani are ipart of lierlcan 
hiitory, culture and life (natlDnal S loca))' 58 

S, Corrietl pait iteriOtypeWpFOvides ingri 
accurate picture of past 5 



i, Should t« CMbined rtsps 
ichooll 11 



?, Because Indian students receive instruction 
' aboiit other cultures 

B, Hakes itudenti atiare of their past culture 
Istory ' 



53 
13 
? 



9, Increases Indian studlnti''lntirist In all 
their schMl work' 

10, Because Indian students will not learn 
' cuiture and history at hoie 

11, Sliould not 'be taught In school/icliDols 
sMd fociii on basic skills 

12, It is a parent responsibility 

13, if ii dIscriiiilnatGry to teacli culture 
to one group and not other pups 



Neignted 

m) 
m 

4? 
23 
23 
14 



3Z 
12 
4Z 



ID 
H 



FarintI Principals Teachers 
(ilnwiighted (ynweightid (ynMelghted 



331 
4 



21 
10 
19 
1 

2 

j 

3 
0 



1l'33Sl 



35 
14 
14 



0 

23 



10 

i 
ID 



01 

11 
42 
26 



12 



Itaff 
(Helghted 

fi^isge) 
, n 



§0 
11 
24 



21 
10 

6 

J 
3 



*Co1yiiin percintiges total to norg than lOQI kauie respondents could choose more than one reiponie category. 



The response "becausa Indians are part of Amarican history, culture and life 
(n'atidnal and localH* was more frequently (36%) g1va^ by the Indian community 
mambers than any otHer response, and was only slightly more common than the 
response "should be the combined responslbll 1ty of the schools and family" (35%). 

As a way of "correctlngjpast stereotypes and for prov^ldilig a more accurate 
picture of the pastfl' W#^vgi5(e'^ by 8% of the Indian comiunlty members and 8% of 
the project stjff, but b^'jio principals or teachers. Teaching culture, should be 
a responslbllty of the sch^dols "because -Indian students refieive Instruction about 
other cultures" was a response of an average of 12% of the Indian comiunlty 
members* and they were the only groups to respond in this fashion. "Making 
Indian students aware of their ^st culture and history" was a response of all 
but the teachers^and was quite Important (42%) to the parent committee members, 

the last set of responses to the question In Table 5-10 (numbers 11 through 13) 
addressed the/'should not be the responsibility" side of the question. Upon 
inspection, these represent a minor part of the total responses. The response 
that culturally related Instruction "should not be taught/or schools should focus 
on basic skills" was given a* least once by all respon^nt groups; however, on 
the averages fewer than 5% of the Indian corrrnunity mergM^s and only 10% of the 
teachers and principals gave this% That "it is a parent responsibility" was not 
given by any .parent, and was cited by 11% of the parent comnittee members. There, 
was one response category given by only principals and teachers — "it is 
discriminatory to teach culture to one group of students and not to others*" and 
only a minority of- these cited this. Final ly, the majority of the explanations 
of trteir responses in Table S-IQ were ^n the positive side. The three negative 
(i.eV* should not be the^ responsibility) risponse categories represented 
relatively few respondehts. 

Summary . The majority of all respondents (tribal leaders^ parent comrfflttte 
members* parents* principals* teachers* and project staff) thought the public 
schools have the responsibility to teach culturally related topics. Tribal 
leaders (83X)' were more sure about this than ware principals (64%), who were the 
least sure* Interestingly* 20^ of the principals and 13% of the teachers 
reported no opinion to this question, ' 
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The same raspondent groupi^were iskid to explain why teaching culturany related 
instruction should or should not be the responsibility of the iDubllc schools. 
They gave a variety of answersi mostly Indicating why it should.be. Three 
responses stand out because a S'lgnif leant proportion of all six respondent groups 
selected them. They were that cultural instruction should be taught in the 
public schools because^ ,\ 

• it builds self-confidence* pride, and positive stflf-esteem, 

• It provides all students with a broader- background and understanding of 
Indians* 

• Indians are a part of American history, culture and life. 

The only reason mentioned by all respondent groups on why cultural instruction 
should not be the responsibility of the public schools was that cultural In- 
struction "should not be taught in ^chool, schools should focus on basic 
skills*" This response was given by one to twelve percent of each of the 
respondent groups* 
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CHAPTER 6. IMPACTS OF THE CULTURAL INSTRUCTION COMPONENT ON PARENTS, 
OTHER INDIAN COMMUNITY MEMBERS, AND THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

- 4 

This chaptar presents data pertaining to the impact of the Part A cultural 
programs on Indian parents and thair local school districts, number of 
questtons were asked of students^ parents^ parent committea mambers, Indian 
"^tribaT/coimunTty 

to determine their pfrceptlons of the impact of thf -cultural program* The 
involvement of the Indian comnunlty and regular school teachers and the extent to 
which the school districts supported the cyltural Instruction were also reviewed 
as measures of the cultural programs* Impact upon the school districts and 
administrations, 

IMPACTS iJPON INDIAN PARENTS AND COMMUNITY MEMBERS " 

Project staff and parent conmittta members were asked whether the local projects 
"consulterf members of the Indian or tribal cormunity about what should or should 
not b€ taughl^i in their cultural program^' As war~shown earlier in Table 5-U V ;v 
over half of the respondents Indicated consultation hadoccurrad* Almost all of 
the parent committee members (92*) and project staff (86%) who Indicated 
consultations had occurred thought parents had been invqlvad In these consulta- 
tions (see Table 5-2). Overall, they also reported thaflndian community leaders 
and alders were frequently consulted, although for obvious c^asons this occurred 
more frequently In on/naar reservation afid rural project settings than In urban 
and metropolitan settings. 

Indian tribal /community leaders (Weighted N^441) also were asked whether Indian 
contnunity or tribal members had oeen involved In the local Part A projects* 
Seventy-three percent indicated they had been Involved, and 18% of these leaders 
Indicated that they or other community members had "assisted In planning and/or 
teac'hing Indian culture, traditions, history, language, arts and crafts, songs, 
dances, ceremonies, etc." ^ 

Project staff were asked whether they used local Ind1an7Native people in their 
cultural Instruction and activities* Staff from all. ('lOO%) the projects in the 
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cultural subsample responded "yes, they did J' Coraiunity members were Involved 
in:^ (1) identifying cultural needs of studentSt (2) developing cuJtural acti- 
vities and programs, (3) instructing or assisting cultural instruction/actiyi- 
ties, (4) monitoring/evaluating cultural programs, (5) increasing other people's 
awareness of the program, and (6) locating/supplying resource materials,. 



The project staff and parent conmittee members; were then asked the extent to 
which project cultural activities had been successful in two areas (sfee Table 
6-1)/ "Using local Indian or tribal comunity resources" in the cultural 
programs was thought to be "very successfuV* or "moderately successful" by most 



Vf TABLE 6-r 

EXTENT TO WHICH USING INDIAN COMMUNITY RESOl/RCtS AND 
INCREASING THE LEVEL OF INDIAN COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IN CULTURAL PROGRAMS WAS JUDGED SUCCESSFUL BY 
PARENT COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND PROJECT STAFF 



1 

Veny 

Project Impacts Successful 


Moderately Slightly " 
Successful Successful 


Not 
Successful 


Don ' t 
Know 


1, Using local Indian or 

tribal community resources* 

J 

Parent committee members 
(Weighted N^S6S)* 












27% 




37%. * 14X 


3% 




Project staff 
(Weighted N^1588)* 


35 




38 16 


2 


9 


2. Increasing involvement and 
participation of Indian 
community and parents 
in the district and schools- 












P^ent comnittee member s 
(feighted N-565)* 


13 




43 21, 


8 . 


15 


Project staff 
(Weighted N^lSSa)* 


23 . 




41 20 ' 


4 


13 


*Thes8 data have been weighted to make- the findings representative of all 
projects with a cuUural cc3ffnponent, The^tual number of parent committee 
respondents was 205; the actual number of^roject staff responderits was 268. 
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of the parent eoninlttei members and project staff. Although not as highly rated 
as the previous area, ''Increasing involvement and participation of the Indian^ 
cormiunity and parents in the school district and schools" wai also thought to be 
a "very successfur* or "moderately successful" Impact of the cultural programs by 
over half of the parent committee members .and project staff 

Parents (N~1070) were asked ywhether their local projects had helped them 
personally* Fifty*two percent thought it hadj 36X felt it had not, and 12% were 
not sure. Those who answered "yes it had^ helped them were asked to explain 
how* The most frequent response was that%he local project "encouraged parents 
to learn more about Indian (tribal) heritage, culture^ language, arts and crafts" 
(23^)5 followed by the project "helped miike parents to become more aware of the 
Indian cormiunity and to*become involved in Indian or project related activities" 
(14%). The rest of their responses were not culturally related ("helped them get 
a job," "helped them support their children's school work^" etc*). 

Final ly* project directors (Weighted N^S83) were asked. to describe the major 
effects of their project upon parents* The most frequently (37%) chosen response 
was an increase In parent "attendance and involvement In project and school 
activities and cultural classes*" The next most frequent (17X) was that parents 
were*' "more knowledgeable and had more discussions about Indian culture.". 
Representing the remaining 46% of the responses were six not cultural% related 

effects that directly paralled the responses given by the parents. 

\ " . . \ 

In summary, the impacts the cultural programs had upon the Indian/Native 
cofTinunlty were related primarily to an Increased involvtment in the local schools 
and Increased knowledge of their own heritage* 

IMPACTS UPON THE SCHOOLS^ANp SCHOOL DISTRICT 

# 

Teacher Perceptions * Regular classroom 'teachers (N^S72) of Indian students ware 
asked whether they hads 1n the last 3 year's, made any changes in their 
currlculums or classroom materiaTs to better reflect the students' history and/or 
cultural heritage. Forty-six percent of the teachers answered "yes," and 54% 
answered "no." Thos# who answered "yes" were asked to describe the changes they 
had made. -The responses of these 393 teachers were: , / 



• Gretter emphasis. on tht place of American Indians * - 

In American history and culture . 30% 

t More material oh Anerlcan Indian history and 
cu iturt obtained and being used 36 

. t Specific Instructign or activities . 
regarding Indian place nameSi culture, and language \ 21 

• New and different textbooks J 4 
t Stories by American Indians used . 4 

• Indian arts and crafts displayed - Z \ 

• Comparisons of Indian and Western cultures emphasized 3 

^ ii 

Thgy were also asked whether ithey used any materials in their classes developed 
or provided by th% Part A project* Twenty-eight percent said "yes they did," 60% 
said "no," while 12X did not know if any materials they used had come from the 
project. Those who said "yes" were asked to Indicate the kinds of materials they 
us0dii The materials used by those 247 teachers were: 



t New audio^vlsual materials . 41% 

• New books * .31 

• Art and other cultural materials 20 

• New locally-developed materials deaTing with local tribal groups 17 
' • Curriculum and culture^ides 15 



The teachers were also asked whether they had observed or participated In the 
cultural component of their local Part A projects, and 53% said they had* These 
teachers were then asked how much their Involvement had improved their ^ 
understanding of rndian students and their educational needs* Twenty-nine 
percent said "a great deal," 44% said "a moderate amount^" 23% said "a little," 
and 4% said "none." Finally, teachers were asked 1f they had discussed a number 
of topics with the local Part A project staff/ Of the^9% who said they had, 54% 
indicated that they had discussed the "special educational or culturally related 
academic needs of Indian students" and 50% had also discussed "topics in the 
teaching of Indian history and culture" with project staff. 

Principal Perceptions , School principals were also asked about \0k of project- 
supplied cultural materials. Of the 335 principals surveyed, 59% reported that 
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some classroom teachers in their schools used project-developed \or provided 
Indian cultural anb historical materials^ Sixteen percent, said such^matarials 
were not used by their teachers, and one-fourth (26X) did not knoy or did -not 
answer. Principals who answered aff irmatively reported significant, use'of 
project-developed and provided cultural and historical materials by classroom . 
teachers in their regular classes, specifically In: • . , \ 



• Reading classes 

• History classes 

• Social studies 

• Literature 

•Arts and crafts classes 



28* 
44 

29 
46 



Project Staff and Parent -ConyTilttee Perceptions . Praject siaff and parent 
committee members were asked the eittent to which their local projects* cultural 
activities had been successful In: (1) helping non-Indian district and schooV 
staff to better understand Indian students and (2) causing changes*1n the way \ 
schoo lis view, teach ^ aJid-triat .^dlan students. Table 6-2 displays their , 
responses. ■ ^ ^ - 

As shown in Table 6-2, a majority of both parent-committee members and project 
staff thought the' cultural , component of their Part A projects had been - . 
"moderately" to ^'vpry successful" in (1) helping district and school staff to 
better understand Indian students and in '(2) caustng changes In the way schools 
view, teach^ and treat Indian, studehts* For both impact areas, project staff 
indicated a higher degree of success than did parent committee fnembers. - 
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Hetelopment associates, mc. 



TABLE 6-2 . . 

EXTENT TO " WHICH' PARINT COMMITTEE AND PROJECT STAFF JUDGED THE 
CULTUSaL INSTRUCTION, COMPONENT SUCCiSSFUL IN HELPING NON-INDIAN 
SCHOOL STAFF BETTER UNDERSTAND INDIAN STUDENTS AND CAUSlfJG 
CHANGES IN THE WAY THE SCHOOLS VIEW A6ID TREAT INDIAN -STUDENTS 



Project Inipacti sue 


Very 

:cessf L 


Moderately 
il successful 


Slightly 
successfui 


-Not 

successful 


Don't 
know 


1# Helping nbn-Indlah district 
and schdol staff bettsr 
undarstand' Indian jtudents* 












Parent committee . . 
. - ^ tWalghted N-S66)*^ 


23% 


27% 


22% 




' 13X 


Project staff 
'(Weighted N^ISSS)* 


38 


36 




2 • 


11 


2, Causing charTges in the way 
schools view,', teach,, 
and treat Indian students. 












Parent committee 
^ (We^gh^ed N^566)* 


18 


37 


21 ^ 


6 


17 


Project staff 
(Weighted N^1588)* , 


31 / 


37 


12 


3 ' 


17 


- ■ -r- y _ - 

*fhese data have been weighted to/'make the findings representative of all 
projects with a cultural compotient. The actual number of parent committee 
respondents was 205; the actual number of project staff respondents was 268^ 



Project Coordinator Rerceptlons * Coordinators of Part A projects with cultural 
components (Weighted N^S48) were asked to Indicate major effects of their Part A 
projects* activities upon^the school districts. The most frequent response was 
"more cultural twirrtess and activities were taking place within the district" 
(32%). These coordinators .further stated that the school district was morj|aware 
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of Indian studint'needs/Rroblems (25%) ,, the "school curriculum had been improved ^ ' 
(15X), and there wps more contact between the district and the -Indian com- /. 
ingnity/parents (T2%). As mentioned In Chapter 3, In 47X of th# projects, special S 
cultural activities or instruction had become part of the ■regular school program, 
and curriculum chan,ges had been, marde in- 44X of the 'districts. ^ . . .- 

> ' - ' * ■ ' ~ i ^- " • ■ ' ' 

Parent Committee Chairperson P&rcept1oni , T^e parent cotnmittee chairpersons ' 
(Weighted 14-549) -were asked If they were aware any changeS' that had occurred ^ \ 
in what was taught about Indians in thg regular classrodtns oVer the previous-, : 
three ;y#ars.,/Sixty-fourApercent iatd "yes," and indicated the following changes . . ^ 
had taken placer *: . ^ ' ^ 

More 'cult ura^l activities/classes \_ > " 24%1 

Indian history *taught/more accurate' history Of Indians. - ^ IS 

' "t Breaking "down of stereotypes/teaching^ positive 12 

• Teachers more aware, and have better. attitude toward , 12/ 
Developed/lfnproyed curriculum relating to J-ndians ^ * . \ 11 

, # New materials on ^Indians r — / ' \ ^ - V JO 

More accurate picture^of Indian culture^ , * ' / ^ 

• Better identif icatlon/classif i^atlon of^^fndiang ^ 

• Eliminating derogatory books aM mpvtis^ ^ . . . • ? 

• Indian language taught ^ - ■ / . ^ . / ^ ''1^ 

• Indian resource teacher/a^^ hirey' ^ # ..^ ^ 3 



Parent coimittee chairpersons w^ere" then ^ asked specif icalT^ ^dut three areas 
Where changes may have taTc^h place (TA^e S-JJ ^^'^ Over; half reported thi^ spme or 
\a lot 'of change had occurred; In -jthp past^thr^ yiars jre^arding^how India^ topics 
are/treated in the classrbbms ft^^ir' ^strfctsv ^ y . ■ . ^ ^ ' ^ 



^ 



Ipercantagtf' are bised^ on thf 3:49 ch'alrperpons who indicated changes haA/ 
"occurred* ^ ^Percentages total to more, than J 00% becnare s'ome- chalrpersons 
indicated changes in more than one area* ^\ . ^ ^fi \ 
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\ TABLE 6-3 ,^ ; >,. y 

PARENT COMMITTIi. CHAIRPERSON REPORT OF AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN THE 
REeULAR CLASSROOMS IN THE PREVIOUS THREE YEARS 
{Weighted N^349)* 



' A Lot of Some 
Pi*nipct ImDact^ Chanoss ChanQ6S 


No 

Changes 


Don't . 
Know 


Didn't 
Answer** 


A. Mora resouree mattrials 

(books, films, etc*) dealing 
with Indian? were used in 

^cliss 36X 26X 




/ 


'36% 


B, Increased discussion of 

Indian current affairs and \ ^ 
modern Ufa 24 3V 




^; 3' - 


36 


C. More discussion of American 
Indian history and culture in 
regular history/social studies 
classes * 33 19 


5 


5 


38 


^ ■ — - -I. . .. - -, ■ . _ , . ^ ^ - \ 
*These dita have been weighted ,.to make the findings statistically reprgsentative 
^ of all projects with a cultural componeht. The jc-tual number of parent 
committee respondents was 205. . * ^ 


**This percentage represents^ those" who answefed "no"- 
whether they were aware of ^any classroom changes 1n 
children and thus^did not complete this part. 


tb the previous question of 
what was taught to Indian 



The district admiriistrators were asked whether the Part A project had led to: 
(1) curriculum' revisions that ref lect greater accuracy and sensitivity- to Indian 
cultural and history and (2) textbook adoptions that reflect greater accuracy and . 
'sensitivity' to Indian culture and history (Table 6-4), 
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TABLE 6-4 



CURRICULUM REVISIONS AND TEXtBO'OK ADOPTIONS iNFLUENCEaBY 
THE PAitT A PROJECT REPORTEO BY SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 
" - = (Weighted. N=534)* 



Project Iinpacts , • Yes No- Don't Know Didn't Answer 

11 Curriculum revisions . .. 58X J9% )6% B% 

2. Textbook adoptions ; ' 40 ^1 iO^ 9 



^These data have been weighted to provide f indlngs^eprasentative of all p^oiects 
with cultural components; the actual number of d1s#1ct administrator respondents 

was 72. 1 , , - ' / ^ 



Over half i58%) of the admlhistrators reported that there^had been curriculum 
revnsionst while fewer i^Q%) reported textbook adoptions, , The^dmlnistrators" 
were then asked to comment on their responses* Their cort^ents are Tisted^below, 



• There are now more materials (books^ etcj concerning Indian culture ^ 
available In tTie~classroom and/or library. . ^ ' '^^^ ^ 

• A more culturally relevant program (e.g,t more content on, and ^= . ^ 
sensitivity to, Indian cu Iture and heritage) haff been developed. ^ 30 

• Teachers arid-other. staff are now more involved In the: selection of . 
curHculum . nfeterlals^ (there: are special meetings on curriculum ^ v . 
topfcSj etc.^. , ^ — , . ' * 14 

; - " • The staff show a greater awareness ^^f , and ^sensltivjty to, ^ - 

Ind fan heritage, history, and culturi. ^ ; . « - 

• The district has now deveToped a standardized curriculum . : ' ' ^ 5 " \ 

V-.; s - - - j " - .; >: . ■ : . 

S chool District Support for the Cultural Proaram, . Final lyi project staff . 
CWtighted N^SSO) were asked to judgi the respi^nsiveness/helpfulness of .the school* _ . 
distrirt admrnlstratlon and school' staff In .the development and' support of. the / , 
Cultural programs. Staff from three.-fourths iV) of the projects indicated they - 
were "very respons-^e/helpful,'- 22X^ Indicated "somewhat r^ponsive/helpfuT," amd; 
4^ ifKlicated "not responsive/helpful*" Staff of ^3% of tne projects^also 
Indicated they had received materials to carry oyt their cultural programs frorti <: 

the school rf1 strict, 77% of^^lie projects indicated that their cultur^ * 

. -■ * ' . ■ - ■ c ' ' f ♦ - "-^^ 

. . ■ ■ .-./vi-f '■ - ' 9^6- :;.■■.; - ■ : .: ■ 'r-.^ 
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activities took placi during^the school day and used school facil"ities*^Frorn 
these staff reports. It appears, that the level of school dlstrl^ct re'iponsi veness 
and helpfulnes^yn the development and suppp^t of the cultural fiomponent of th^ir 
Part A program has been relatively high. ' ^ 



' / SUMMARY ^ \ ^ 

A little over half (52%) of the parents surveyed thought .theif* local Part A 
projects had helped them p'ersonally. Of* these, tZ% stated that they^had b^en; U * 
encouraged to learn more about Indian or tribal culture, heritage, lariguitgei^^^^^^^^ 
arts and crafts. Project directors, described the major effects that their 
projects had had upon parents/ AnJ'increase In parent attendance and involvement 
in project and school activities and '1n^ cultural classes" was reported by 37|i^ 
and 17% thought that parents "were n^re knowledgeable and had more discussions^ 
about Indian culture*" Most of the project staff and parent committee member^\ \ 
rated their cultural cqmponerits.as moderately to very successful In using local 
Indian and tribal community resources and in iVncreasIng the involvement and 
partrclpation of the Indian communities and parents in th^^chool districts and, 
schools, ' ^ ^ i 

With respect to impacts up'on the schools and school djstrlctSt nearly half .(46%) 
of the teachers said they had made ci^anges In their currlculums.and classroom 
materials In the last three years to better reflect their students^ history and 
cultural heritage/ Specifically^ they had obtained and used more? materials on 
Indian history and culture, emphasized the place of American Indians in American 
histbry and culture* and^held specific aclivlties or instructi^oh regarding Indian^ 
place nameSj culture, and language. 

Many (28%) of the teachers also stated they used cultjural materials developed or 
provided by the local project. Over half (53%) of the teachers s^ald they had 
observed or participated in the local cultural component* and 73% of these said 

their Involvement had Improved their understanding of Indian student educational 

J?" 

needs (only 4% felt it had not). Also, 69% of the teachers in the cultural 
subsample Indicated they had discussed ^special topics with project staff , a^ of 
these, 54% had discussed the special educationalg^d culturally related acadimic 



needs of Indian students, 'and 50% had discussed topics in the teaching 'of Indian 
story and culture.. . ^ » (, • . ^ ' 
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Classroom teacher use of project-developed or provided Indian. cultural and 
historical materials was* also reported by 59^ of the school principals^ 
(fw0nty-s1x percent did not know or did not answer the question,)- They , reported 
use of such'material s. in sdclal studies {50%)^ arts and crafts (46%), history 
(44%) ^/literature (29%), ^nd reading (28%) glasses. 

A majority of the parent committbe and project , staff thought thg cultural 
comppnerit of their local projects had been moderately to very successful in 
helping district and ichool staff to better understand Indtffn studentSt and 
thought it moderately to very successful in causing changes in the wly their 

I schools .viewed^ taught, and treated IndlAn students* One third (32%). of the 
project directors also thought .that a major effect 'of thelf project activities^ 

.upon the school districts was greater "cultural awareness and raor| cultouralr 
activities within their school districts. ' ^ 

'Forty-seven percent of the project staff reported that, culturany related activl* 
tigs of their local projects .had become -a part of the regular schgol program, and 
44^ thought their programs had InfluenGed school curriculum revisions. However, 
64% of the parent ^i^mfnlttee chairpersons thoaght there ha^been changes in wh^t 
was' taught about Indians in the regy'lar classrooms In the previous^ three years, 
Thp five most frequently mentioned changes werei (T) more cultural aGtivities and 
classes; (2) Indian 'history taught/more^adcurate ^history of Indians break- 
down of stereotypes/teaching positive image of Indians; (4) teachers more aware 
and have a bettef attitude towards Indiansj a^d (5) developed an improved 
curriculum relating to Indians,^ * - 

The parent committee chairpersons reported th^ some to a lot, of changes were 
made in the classroomt in .these areasi (l/mdre resdurce materials dealing with 
Igdians were used in regular classes (62%) i (2) increased discussion of Jndian 
current affairs and modern life (55%); and (3), more discussion of American Indian 
history and culture in history^and social -studies classes (•52%)* Moreover, 58% ' 
of school district administrators reputed curriculum revlsioosi and 40% reported 
textbook adoptions influenced by *the Part A projects. 
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FlnalTy/74% of the projects judged the school district administration and schpol 
'staff to be very responsive and helpful 1h their suppDrt of tin local cultunal 

programs, and only 4X indicated they were not responsive or^helpfuV. -Seventy- 
*'seven percent of the cultural activities took place during the school day 'and 

used school facilities* A little over half (53%) of the projects said they 

received materials from the.scrtool district to carry out their cultural program. 



CHAPTER 7.. IMPACT OF CULTURAL INSTRUCTION COMPONENT ON 

• STUDENTS AS REPORTED BY OTHERS ' 

1 . ■ ■ ' ■■ , , . ■ ... ^ , ■ ■ 

This chapter*' rsports the perceptions of the project staff, school district staff, 
and Indian/tribal cofTWiunity members relative' to the cultural component's Impact 
upon Indian students. , . . ' : 

The Public School S taff Perceptions , School district alr -strators (Weighted . 

' T — ' . - I , ■ . 

N-S34) and principals (N-335) . were asked to. report ttie directs of Part A 
projects on Indian students' in their districts and schools. Of the'^en response 
categories provided, the most frequently chosen was "students have a greater 
appreciation of their culture and the Indian way of life^" Over three-fourths-",of 
the principals (79%) and administrators (81%) surveyed felt that the cultural' 
program had Increased Indian students' appreciation of their ^Cultural and Indian 
way of life.^ 

Pr^^c^lpals arid district administrators were asked how valuablfe^important they 
thought the Part A o^ograms were to Indian students ? "and teachers were asked if 
they thought thejbcal Part A projects were benefitting Indian students in their 
schools (see Table 7-1). - 

All thre# groups rated the projects highly, with 94% the administrators^ 77% 
of the prlnctpals, and' 66% of the teachers selecting the moderate to very ^ ; 

positive ratings. Also impprtant are the very small percentages (0%, 2%, and 6%) 
of these respondents who fleeted the lowest ratings (i.e., "ndt important;" "not 
valuable," and ''no benef1%'i.. The fairly Wgh ^verall ratings of local projects 
.In* value and benefit for Indian students by principals and teachers Is imporitant, 
since they are close to both the projects ' everyday operations and to the 
students. 

) ■ ■ 



iThe District Administrator 3^ta were weighted to make the findings 
statistically representative of all Part A projects with cultural components. 
The actual number of district administrators was 72, * ^ 
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SCHQOL ST fiN^ii " . .. ,L PART A PROJECT IMPORTANCE, ' ■ 

i r ^ND - ^ TO INDIAN STUDENTS* . 



District Admini ^ di r 
(Wiighted N-ba- . 


Projifict Importance 


Not Important ^ 
- Slightly impo ^ 
ModerateJ^ in ci ii 
Very importari . 
No response 


^ ' 0% * : 
2 . 
23 

/I 

4 ' . . ■ 


Principals ' 


Project Value 


Not valuable 

Slightly valuable * , , - 
Moderatily valuable 
Ver:y valuable ^ ^ • 
No response ^ 


' 2% 
10 

25 . 

^^ ■ • . . 


Teachers 


Project Benefit' 


No benefit 

A little ' ' . 
^ ' ^ Some 

A great ^deal ' ^ 
No response 


6% 
14 

^ 32' 
36 
12 


*The district administrator data Have been weighted to make the findings 
representative of al 1^ projects with ^cultural compo Tfte actual number of 
district administratoVs interviewed was 72* . . 



Part A Project Staff - Perceptions / Project, staff were asked whether Indtan or \ 
Native students in their projects had improved , in seven selected areas as a \ 

result of their cultural/instructlon. Table shows the d1strt,but1on by 

'"^ ■ .. . " * * ^ 

, project location of responses to these Iterns*- > ■ ^' ^ 

' *- = . . 

■ -. " • ' * ' ' ^ . '* ■=-_ 
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TABLE 7-2 



PROJECT STAFF PERCEPTiONS OF STUOEWT IMPROVEMENT 
IN CULTURAL' AREAS, BY PROJECT SETTING, 
(Weighted W^SSOJ* ■ 







Not 




• A, areat 


Not , 


Location ^ 




at All 


Some 


Amount 


. Appl i cable** 


Stiidents Improved Their. Art 


and Artwork ' 








On/near ressrvation 




. 4% ' . 


30% 


• ■• ,66% • 


t 0% 






0 


45 


46 




Ulrban ^ ^ 




0 


62 


14 


' . 24 


MetropoHtan ' ■- ^ 




0 


33 


36 


26 






1% 


43% 


. ■ 42% 

* 


• 14% 


Students Improved Their 


'Craft Sk'ms » ' ' 








On/niar reservation 




^ ■ 0% 


34% 


59% 


' ' 7% 


Rural ^ 




, • 0 


' 43 


48 " 


. 9 


Urban k 




0 * 


17 


63 


■ t 20 


Metropolitan 




0 


^ 40 


■:. ■ 54 . 


6 


OVEpLL 




■ . 0% 


'34% 


•55% 

■ 


11% 


_ * . _. , 

Students Improved Their 


Writing' Skills . 




■ 




On/neaif^ reservatlort 




0% 


- 

' 36% 


35% 


■ 25% 


Rural ' ' , 




. '3 


40 


*29 


' 28 


Urban 




0- 


34. 


0 


'66 
38 


Metropol itan 




0 


42 


•20 


OVERALL 




■ 1* 


38% 


23% 


; 39% 


Students Conducted Research 


on Some Aspect of 


Indian 


Tribal Culture 


} 

•A ■ \ 

■ ; _ ■ - . ■ 


On/near reservation 




Z% 


55% 


■ ' 14% 


24% 


Rural . ^ ■ 






62 


23 ' 


• 15 :• 


Urban ^ 




7 


zr 


' 21 


■ . 51 


Metropolitan 




5 


^ 58.- 


21 




OVERALL. 




\* 


^51*' 


' ; 20% 


■ 2|%, 



■ 

4-- 

I ' * ■ ' S 
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(Cont.) 






Students Made Displays ofr Art 


s and Crafts 








Ori/ntar reservatfon 

Rural ' \ : ' ^ 

Urban 

Metropol itan ' . 


OX 
0 

18 


,17% 

24' 

29 


77% 

62 

34 


'■ .14'V. 

15 B 

19 


OVERALL ' . 


4% 


28% 


*54%'' 


13% 


students Printed Stories and 


Poems 








On/near reservat1or% 
Rural ^ / ' ^ 
Ur^an ■ ^ '^i 
Met/opQlitan 


12% 

8 

u 
19 


■ • 

' 43% 

■57 ' 


23% 

5 V 

u 
24 


22% 
30 

• 34 


OVERAU"' ^ " 


.10% 


42% 


13% 


34% 


Students Receivad Invltatfons 


to Present and Display Accomplishments 


and Skills 


On/near refermtion 
Rural .-^ ^ ' 
Urban ^ ■ . 
Metropolitan 


■ . Q% 
3" 
7 

' - 8 


31% 
60 

32 

' 35 


57% : 
24, 
27 ' 
35 


12* 
13 

22 


OVERFALL ^ ' ^ ^ 


A% 


41% 


3^% 


,19% 


*These data have been weightedvto make the findings representative ^of all 
projects with 'alternal components. The actual number of projects with cultural 
components , which provided data for this table w^s 74* ^ 


***'N6t applicable" responses Indicate the cultural component was not 
, toward that particular ^cultural areaMctlvlty* 


directed ^ 



ThroufKout Table ^7^2,^ the^^improv not at alT* response to the seven areas of 
o'cu;ltural Instruction appears infrequently,. but thej'not applicable" category was 
a fairly common response of the staff respondents, "Arts and crafts" (items 2* 
3, and 5) was* the area In'which students experienced the greatest improvement. 
' Fifty-five percertt of t|ie staff reported there had been a great arflount of - 
Improvment in the student craft skil%s; 54% also Indicated this In student 
displays of arts and crafts and 42% in student art and artwork* Thirty-Six 
. percent of the'staff also reported a great incrj^g in Invitations to prisent and 
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' " • ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . 

display student accomplishments and. skills; and 23% reported a great amount^ of 
improvement in writing skills^ 20% 1n conducting rtsearch, on some aspect of 
tribal and Indian culture^ and 13X in student printed 'stories and poejis. 
Overall ^ 55-89% of the project staff responses to all seven areas indicated 
"some" to a "great amount" of improvement* 

Project staff were also asked to list the cultural activities they thought ^were 
most successful. Below is a list of the activities they named, . ' 

■ / ' ■ x • 

• Arts and crafts 

\ [On/near reservation projects responded with this the most 
\ frequently (71%) and metropolitan the least frequently (33%),] ' 55% 

Public displays and special exhibits by ^students - 
[Metropolitan projects most frequently (53%) ^ comparfd with 
* . only 15% of the urban projects*] 23 

• Indian dancing ^ ' - ^ 
[On/near reservation and rural projects most frequently- chose 

(25% and 23% respectively), urban and metr&politan projects least 

frefluerftly (17% and 14%).] / ^ . 21 ' 

- • Indian pay/Cultural Awareness Week ' , - \ 

[19% of the tnetropol 1 tan projects arid only 8% of the . ' ^ 
rural projects,] ^ ^ - 11 ^ 

. ■ ■ .- " ^ * . 

• Powwows . ^ _ y . . - , ' . 

[No urban project chose^this Response, unl ike 16% of thd on/near * I 

- Reservation j 12% of the rural, and 7% of the metropolitan projects^..] 9 ' 

• Summer school ' . 

f [Metropolitan projects most -frequently (17%) and ' 
on/near Teservation projects least frequently (4%),] . , '9* 

f Field trips * . 

,[Only the on/near reservation (20%) and. the rural projects - . : 

- (5%) chose this answer,] - . 9 ' 

9 Indian history 

[Rural and- matropol itan projects did not cite this at 
all,] ^ . - _ . ,2% 

'a 

There^were ten other activities/subject areas cited (legends^ cooking, foods; 
clothing, youth groups, etc.)^ but these represented a very small proportfon of 
the responses* ' ■ . ' ' 
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Project' staff members also rated the exttnt tc which the project had helped 
stuclents in three specific cultural areas (see Table 7-3). Over 80% 1ndlM<ed / 
"that the projects had been of moderate to a great deal of h^Jfl'TTrTTTa-BSPng ^ 
Indian studeilt knowledge of Indian culture and ai*ts and crafts... On the other 
hand,' 70% reported that. Indian studints were, helped little or not at all \t\ 
learning to speak Jndian 1 anguages, a reflection of the fact that only 40% of the 
projects provided instruction in this 'area. . , 

TAk.e 7-3 ' , * • 

HOW much' PROJECT HELPED ITJOIAN STUDENTS IN THREE CULTURALLY RELATED 

AREAS, AS REPORTED' BY PROJECT STAFF . , ■; 

. ' . (Weighted N=1588)* 



Not at :' A A ' Didn't 



.CuTturany delated Areas 


Ail 


Little 


. Moderately 


Great Deal ' 


Answer 


Increased student ^ 
knowledge of ladlan 
culturt and history. 


2% 


110% 


39% ' 


■ 44% ' 


5% 


Improved student 
Indian language skills. 


49 


21 


9 


• ,8 


14 


Improved student Indian 
crafts and related ski] Is. 


3 • 


10 


30 


, 51 ' 


6 



*These data have been weighted to m^ke thfe findings representatlv^e of all 
projects with cultural components* The actual number of project staff 
respondents >as 268 from 74 ^projects. ^ 



The Project Staff and Parent Committee Perceptions .. Prolect staff and parent 
committee members were 'asked to descj^ibe the ways and r ta^the extent' to which 
their projects' cultural activities had" been successful in several areas. Their' 
'responses. are detailed in Table 7-4. . 

'By averaging the percentage responses for each of the eleven, dispense categories^' 
'for each respondent group in Table .7-4, , It was reveal^ that 73% of the project 

staff and 63% of the parent committee members reported that their local projects' 
'cultural programs /had been "mqderat&ly" to "very successful . there were three 

areas which over three-fourths of the staff and two-thli^^ds of the committee , 



I Imm prida and respect for 

Indians and Indian/Tribal cultufi Projict jtaff " 

Parint CDiiittie 



3, Iringing the Indian conynitj 
' cloiir togethar. 



Project staff' 
Parent coiiittee 



I. 



Uiinf local Indian compity 
Tisources (hunian and other), * 



Project staff 
Parent comiittee 



5. 



TeacMng Indian (Tribal) attitudiSj 
knowledgg and ikills to Indian , 
studenti, 



6. Providing Indian role niodili, 

it 

e 

J, ^ Helping non^Indian district and 
' icWol staff bittir ynderstand 
studifitL 



Project staff 
Parent coiiitiii 



Projict ita^f 
Parent eoiiittei 




ProMct/ staff 
Parent coiiittee 
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34 
3§ 



SO 
36 



18 



38 
31 



12 K 



16 
II 



9 
19 



2 




36 


34 


11 




14 


. 41 




14 




12 


' 3§ 


34 " 


14 


J 


' 1/ 


'33 


23 


. 20 


I 


' 14 


36 


• 

38 , 


11 


i 


' n 

i 


/ 3? , 


23' 


• 13 
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^nembers rated "moderately'' to "very successful." They were:' (1) making school 
better for Indian students,/(2) enhancing pride and" respect for Indians and. the 
other.trlbal cultures, and (3) helping Indian students Improve' school 
performanca'. An avdPage of ISX of the staff and 22« of the parent committee- . . 
"members selected the "slightly successful'' successful rati ngf. 

Project Staff rated each Item (except the third) "very ,succissful''^ m 
frequently than did the parent committee. This is not reany surfprlsln^, as 
they would be expected to be more optimistic about the success of their, efforts. 
As such, the parent .committee serves as helpful comparison group. Both 
respondent groups show relatively high correspondence across all response 
categories. \ 

The Indian Tribal/Communltv Leader Perceptions : Indian tribal /community leaders 
(Weighted N*441) were asked how culturaT instruction might help students. They 
reported It could help students by: 

V Develbping a positive self-image, pride, etc. . ^ 57% 

• Increasing and retaining knowledge of Indian h 1-story and culture 4| 

• Adjusting to non-Indian world; getting along with non-Indians J3 



• Relating to their peers 



• Improving Interest and participation in school; decreasing dropout 11 
' • Tmprovlng academic ski lis J Improving academic standing ^9 

• Observing Indian role models 

Fifty-nine percent of the trIbaT/comnunity Itaders were able to list specific 
accomplishments of students resulting from the cultural program In their school 
districts. The accomplishments listed by .these leaders were: 

• Students have learned more about their culture, heritage, history, 
values, dance,' songs^, language, etc, il% 

• Students have learned arts and crafts, and "have learned the uses and 
the mpanings related to the things they make and do. . 

•Students have gained self-pride and Identity. 27 



★Percentages are.based on the 25''2 tribal/community leaders who were aware of 
student accomplishments. Percentages total to more than 100% because many 
leaders listed multiple accomplishments.. • 

■ ■ . - ■■■■ . . :iio . ■ ^ ^ 
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' •Student's have mada culturalt prasentat1ons» damonstratlonst displays 
• for* other groups; ^ * ' 19 

^ ^ ; r - • ■ • w - ■ . ' ■ * - ■ ■■■ - ^ : • ■ ■ 

• Studants have taken yhiora interest 1n tribal ceremonies' or tribal v 
^activities.. / ' — " \ 13 

• Students have competed in art comp^t it 1b \ IV 

• Students have applied for grants to continua additional culturaJ . 
projects, ^ . ^ 3 ' 

• Students have forme4. Indian clubs and held powwows, ^ * ; /3 

• PotenttaVdropouts have been placed^ln an alternative ^= , / 
program where they seem to be succeeding', ^ ■ 2 

\ ' ^ ^ ■ ' - ^ " ^ ^ ■ ' • • / ■ 

Over two-tfh1rds (7Ti) of thS tribal/coninunlty leaders thought their local 
projects were meeting the culturally re tated educational needs of the Indian 
students "fairly welV* (36^) to "very wrt|^" |35XJ, '^On;^ ten percent responded 
"not very well," and 19% "d1dn*t know." % 

" . - * . T * = 

- ^ . - . " * . . , - . _ . _ . ...... 

The- Indian. Parent and. Parent Corronittee Pecceptions , Of the parents {N-1070} who 
responded- to a similar question^ 40* thjg^ght the locali Part A projects were 
meeting the culturally related needs of Indian students "fairT^.well" or "very 
welli" 19% thouflht they ^ware doing "about average," and 12S thought they were 
doing "not veryjwe^l" or were. "not at all" helpful, Thi remaining 29% did not ' 
know how wellWie project was meeting the culturaTly related needs of Indian 
students* \ / 

The 765 (71%) parer^ who were able to judge how well their pro jedts were meeting 
the cuTtura-lly related, needs ware asked to explain their responses* . 
.Specifically, they indicated that: ^ ' ^ ' - 

• Their projects were providing a good, well balanced cultural program. 25% 

• Their children seem satisfied or happy; seem to be proud qf their 
Identity as an Indian; and talk about what they have learned 1n 

the cultural program, ' v 17 

• Their children have learned a gr^t deal about the culture, 10 

' ' . ' ' '' 

• Their children are doing better academically ; grades have improved; 
attitudes have Improved* ~ * ^ 6 

, ^: . . ^ ..■ , ■ .'. ' Ill . , 
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f • ^he project provide^ opportunities for Stude 

localMndfan functio ns and >avents. / ' ^ ^ 3 

'-^r^ : ' — — ^ - \ ^= ^: . 

Finally p these 765 parents also mada project tnd staff -rel ated '^ob ^ 
regarding l^qw well their local projects were Tneeting -the ctfltM^ally r needs 
of their children* Most .frequently "they saidi . - _ T 

• The project could dp ^more if therr werfe more morfey oi^ t ime i : .there . 

": Is a lack of basic materials or resources, ■ U^" / ' ^ 18%* 

ect could do more thari It lis activities are not consistent; arid 
they have , only periodic or part-time activities such as a, cultural 
weeks 6 week programs ^ summer program/too Mnuch emphasis on certain 
actlvitliis such as arts and crafts. i ^ ' 12 ; 

• The project is teaching only bastes needs ttf'^provtde cultur^^ ^: 
programs; needs t^ expanti programs or activities to other grade ^ 
levels- ■ "9 

• There are no knowledgeable teachgrsy or Instructors to teach the 
culture; cTiTldren" are more resins Ive to Indian staff* 3. 

t ^ there weren ^ t Title IV^ there would not be any cultural 

activities; ju^t the fact that they'are getting some cultural 
- Instruction is significant, ^ ^ _ 2 

t Project staff does more thati is required of them; staff volunteer 
time to provide or organize activitiesand are involved In local 
Indian coroiunlty; staff use Indian people as resources to cultural 
program/staff seek knowledges advice- of triial leaders , and elders. 2 

Most {83%) of the parent comiittee members (Weighted N^565) thought th^1r 
cultural programs had helped Indian students 1n their school districtSs although 
14X dld nots and 4% did not resj|ond. The parent committee members also thought 
the most Important or sutcessfa^types culturally related instrujEtion were: 

9 Arts and crafts Instruction _ % ■ 

^ • Tribal and Indian hi story , government , trifaties ' ^ SO 

» Languages - * . " 29 

• General cultural Ihstriictidn (food customs, values^ etc) 29 
r t Field trips relating to IndTan history/culture 24 

• Indian/Native dances ^ including their meaning and Importance 19 

• Tutoring and othertremedial Instruction 12 . 

• Activities with other itrlbes 11 

• Summer program/activities . ^ 7 

• Resources (peoplea educatonal materials^ etc) ^7 

• instruction about other Indian tribe s 6 
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Pro Newsletter ^ / ^ ' ■ f- 

t Ind1an\cTub / V : : : : ^ ^ 

'Seventy-eight percent of the parent corrinittee mer^bars^^^^^ rfported the students 

had learned feom' the progM^ They saidf sknis or gains were made In the r 

following areas* * ^\ — ; . , " . ^ ^ - 

■ ^^^^ ' ' i'^ ■ \ = ■ ' . ■ ^-^ > ■ ^ " ^ ■ ■ . ^ ' ^ ' ' ' . I 
' m Students hAye learned about their own: culture and history or that 

of other Wdians. ^ ^ ^ / , ^ ^ ; ' 

t Students hAv# developed more prlda -lTi tfiemsel ves and their culture 

and Indians In general*. ' * ^ ?^ 

•'Students have learned more about Indian arts and crafts . ^ 

V • students have developed their manual and creative, slcins (eig,* In 
arts and crafts) - " ^ \. ^ ■ ^ 

• Students have learned more about their Indian language , ; 

^-^tiirt^nt^ h^ve ImBrovgd their motivation (to learn, to work ^ ■ ^ \ - - 
to succeed J etCj,;). v ^ ^ 

^ • Studervts have learned that Indians can become -successful . ; . ^ 

• Students haif improved their academic skills (e.g., reading/ 
; abllltlesi test scores, etc.). . ^ 

• Students have Igarned to work with the school systlTft (e.g;^ V , . : 
how to ask questions In class, comnunicate with teaciier aides, etc.). 4 



2S 

IS 
10 



The parent committee members were then asked to Indicate why or how they ?thought 
that Indian students had benefitted from the cuUural Instruction: Over 
twQ-thirds (71%) respondedv and they listed. these, ways: • 



r Cultural displays and demonstrations have made Indians proud and 
have made others respject the heritage of the Indians (e.g., Indian 
Culture week, etc.)* ¥ - 

g^Arts and crafts have be%ii on public display . 

• The program has helDed everyone appreciate Indian culture. 

• Activities have helped students to share. 23. 
t PubTIc presentations have been made (plays, dances, etc.). 



29 
24 



16 
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• Cultural dtsplays^r demonstratloris hava shown others that Indians 
are npt "savages'' and do not fit Ihe usuil steraotypei . ■ 



Summary . Oyer three*fourths of both 'the dIstVlct administrators and school 
principals surviyed in the cultural st^bsampTe thought the cultural component had 
Increised^Indlan^ students' appreGlatlon of their culture ^nd way of life.. 
'Overallj 84K of the school district administrators thought that the Part. A' V 
projects were moderately (48%) to very effective {3&%);^7% pf the prlnclpafs 
thought their part A projects wereWderately CZ5%) to very valuable (S2X) to 
Indian students; and fSX of , the teachers thought their Part^A project benefitted 
Indian students some (32X) to a grpat deal (36%), It Is significant that over ^ 
half of the principals thought th&. local Par^A projects were very valuable to 
Indian SLtudents in tHeir schools, „ ' 



Most prbJtSCt staff thought Indian/Native students In their projects had improved 
pr benefitted sime to a great amount 1n each of the following areasi 'crafts 
sfinis, displays of arts and craftSs 'art and artworiis Invitations to present and 
display accomplishments antfsklllSt writing sklllSt research on some aspect of 
Indlan/tribaT culture, and printed stories and poems. The most successful 
cultural act1v1ty\as irfdicated by the majority of project staff was arts and ^ 
crafts- ^ ' - - • . ■' ' - , , ■ ■ 



The majority of project staff thought their projects had (1) Increased student 
knowledge of Indian culture and history moderately to a great deal (83%) and (2) 
had helped students learn Indian, arts and/Qr crafts and related sMUls moderately 
to a great deal (81 



Project staff atid parent committee members were asked to rate the success of 
their local projects' cultural programs in eleven areas of assistance to Indian 
studehts and the Indian conmiunlties. A majority (60-77^) thought the projects 
was moderately to very succcessful In all areas reported. 



Most {71^) of the Indian tribal/cormunlty leaders and. a significant proportion 
(40%) of the parents thought their local projects were meeting the culturally 
related educational needs of Indian students fairly well to very well. However, 
many {29%) of the^ parents did not know how well their projects were meeting these 
needs. - ( . ' ^ 
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tribal /conmunity leadew reported thit thelrMocal proJ^rts' ajlW^T 

rat- 



Indian 

programs could peip Indian students* in- a Tiumbef of areasi Jhr two areSr/i- 
■stand out .bacause of ;the ■frequency- wit^^^^^^ • 
developing a'aosltlvJ self-lrnage and- ^ri^e (57^). and Increafitng and* reta1rj1ng 
k'aowledge of Indian history and oult^e ('45%). ' \ ^ _/ ; v . ^ 

:F=1fty-n1ne percent of . thff Ijidlari trlbi^/coimunity ^leader ' ■ 

aceomfllshments of Indian 'students' involved. In the cultural program. , The thr^ 
most frequently- listed were*," students leartied mofe.:abqut ^heiji-Krultur 
heritage, values, etc! (31«)., studen^^ have .Tearrfei ^rts ^ and- ^r 
uses •(30^), "and students thave gained self-pride and identfty (27X). • 



Most (83«) of. the parent committee members thpught the Idea V tfU It ur^l program had 
Wlped.rndiah students, and MX thought that arts an# crafts was, one ^f the,mpst 
important or successful types of culturally pel atedlnstructi^^^ ' > 



Seventy-eight pencentN^f thl^arent comnlttee.mfmfters also reported^ the students 
learned certain still sV made gains In the certain areas, the most , frequent • , 
response being that' "students have learned about their own culture anti history , or 
that o^f other Indfant. " . , . 

In conclusion, all sources reported that Indian 'students' had gained' or benefitted 
from cultural instruction. Two results of culturaMnstruction wer^ mentioned 
repeatedly by the various respp.ndent groups. These werji Indian students had an 
increased appr^latlon and knowledge of Indian culturf and way of life, and 
Indian studen.ta had Increased pride In themsefves and their heritage. Providing 
a culturally relevant instructional program, and. In particular,;arts and crafts. 
Instruction, were highly valued by the respondents m being important for Indian 
students, v . * . ■ . 
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CHAPTIR 8: IMPACTS OF THiNcULTURAU iNStRUCTION COMPONENT AS 
^ r ' REPORTED BY^INDIAfL STUOiNTS. ^ / * ^ 

VBeieHption of ' the Students 'in the Sample v -A total of 12s57p Indian and" Native 
students^ were surveyed In the spring of 1982^. Of these^t 8/4S9 (fi7X) were in 
.school distr^ats which had Part A projects with culturaV components (74 
iprojects). Of this totals -3,595 students. wereV In grad^ 4 through Si and 4,864 
.students were In' grades 7 through J2. Basted upon thtir answers to a series of . 
question* In the Student Questionriaires regarding their \involvefnent In the local 
ipant^^^ pf'ojectCt sludents were separated- into those whq had been Involved In Part 
T^'%rt^yitfe^i xhose who had not been InvolWd, and those whose fnvdlvemefrt, 
unclear* \0f the secondary school students In pro^ects^with cultural cdmponents, 
^% (2,885) said they were Involved jin their locaj/^^art A projedts, sdfl said they 
were not involved^ ^d lOX gave unclear or conflict Ing information. Similarly^ ' 
71% '(2^570) of thi elementary studpnts sai<%^hay ware i 23fi said they 

were not^ and the jinvolvement of 6% was not clear.- As such^ a tot^l of 5,455 
(64X) Students In the subsample of projects with cultural compdaients said they 



were involved in their local Part A project at th§ tima of the study. Data from ^ 
these students were used^ in the -analysls^f -impacts^ reported in, this chapter; 

- - ^ ^ ' 

The spring 1982 Student Questionnaires cQntajned three series vt items concerning 
the local cultural components of the Part A programs^ The first asked-^udents 
to rate the importance of specific topics and actlvltlesi it represents an > * 
assessment of student interest in culturally related-subjects, these items were 
answered by students regardless of whether they^ had Indicated Involvemeq^t In 
their local Part A projects, ( . ' ' 

The second series of items contained questions regarding the help students had * 
received from the local Part A projects; only the students who indicated that 
they had been Involved in their local projects* that year completed this section. 
The third ^rles of Items containerf questions directly related to the- projects' 
cultural component, for tliose'' students who had participated. The size of each 
raspondfent group is shown in Tablt |-1. , ^ ^ 

" ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ' " ' I III -" Detelopment associates, crc. : 
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* - • . ' . ■ TABLETS-!. ^ ' A ; ' ■ 

NUMBE# AND PERCENTAGE OF.STUDENTS IN SPRING SAMPLE AND. CULTURAL SUBSAMPLE^ 





NunfBir of ^ 
. Students 1n 
Overal 1 Sample . 


Number of 
Students In Projects 
With Cultural ' Component 


■ - ' * _ »»../... 
Number of Students 
InvoJved 1n*Part 
^ Projeot 




Grades ^Grades 


Grades Grades v 


V \ 

Grades Grades 




4^6 7-12 


4-6 7-12 


4=6 7^ 


Numbar of 

Students 


5^201 7,369 


' 3,595 4,'864 


2,570 2,885 


Total ' 


12,570 
100 % Of 
overal 1 sample 


8,4S9 
67X of 
overall sample 


• ^ ^ 5,456 'r~~ 
64% of 
cultural subsample 



The Importance Of Selected Culturally Related Activities and Issues for 
tetudents . What follows is an examinatipn of the results of the student survey 
data, begfnning with those questions concerning the importance of certain 
''/activities or issues- The frequency of responses to these Items was compared 
between students who were^ lnvolved and those who were Hot involved In the local 
Part A programs* Table 8*2 shows how students rated the importance of six 
selected topics. J A five-point scale wis usedp ranging from "not important" (1) 
^to "very Important" (5). Students were to check the point on the scale which, 
Mrresponded with the way they felt about the topics* The *3' was assumed to be 
the m1d-point (somewhat Important) of the scale, with *2' closer to "not 



important" and '4' closer to "very important," For ease of discussion, 
labeled "slightly Important" and *4* "Important." A comparison of the 
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* - • - / - * • 

; TABLE 8-2 



STUDENT PIRCEPTIONS. OF THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTIO TOPICS.. 

* BY GRADE LEVEL AND INVOLVEMENT IN PART A PROJECT ACTIVITIES* 

I 



y . ^ . Very 

Important^ 

- ^ ' ^ ^ ^ - 


4 


_ * - _ _ : 

. 1 

• t m m * 




• ■ 9 . 

^ 2 


Not • 

. Importarit 

1 V ^ 


Mean i 


(l)Laarh1ng 'Sibout indlans 
, or Your T'^ib^ 1n 
SchcyDl # 








* 


^ ) * 


Grades 4-6 ^ 






1 








^ «Those* Involved 

Those not* involved 

* . ■ ■ 


59% 
45 


1 7^ 

18 




7 ; 


4* 

a 


4.2 

3.9 


Grades 7*12 














Tho^e involved 
Those not invjplved 


37 
28 


28 


' 97 

, 29 


7 
11 


4 

3 ' 


3.8 

3^6 


(2)Speaking Your Indian 
" or Tribal Language.* 






*^ ■ 








Grades 4-6 














Those Involved 
those not involvld 


28 
21 * 


12 

1 o 


21 


11 

1 1 
1 1 


28 
33 


3.0 
2.8 


Grades 7-12 














Those Involved 
those not involved 


25 f 
22 


20 , 
1 8 


2f 

' 29 


16 - 
14 


' 12 


3.3 ' 
3.1 


0 — — — 

(3)Hav1ng Teachers 
An School "Who are^ % 
Indian. t 




» «■ 




\ ■ 






Grades 4-6: 














Those Involved 
Those not Involved 


42 
31 


15 

15 


21 f 


a 


16 

20 ■ . 


3;6 
3.3 


- Grades 7-12 












- ^hose involved 
Those not Involved 


31 
24 


24 

23 


24 

26 


10 
14 


1 f 

n 

12 


3.5 
3.3 


• t 


• * 
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-TABt£ 8-2 (cbnt^ ) 



Vary 
. Important 
■ 5 
(4)So1ng to PUces 

and Events iSpectal to ^ 
Indians or Your 
Tribe. * 



■ ' — ' 'Not 

'. . . . .Important 

■ 3 2 1 



Grades 4^'6' 4^ ^ 

Those Involved 
Thole not involved 

• Grades 7-12 



Those Involved 
*Those not Involved 



I.' 



I ' 
46- 



45 
33 



18X 
19 



25 
31 



1S« 



19 
24 



m 

6 



7 

5 



6% 
10 



4 
6 



Mwn 



4.2 
3.5 



3.9 
3. .7 



(S)Ooing Special 
Things with Other 
Indians In School. 

Grades 4-6 

Those Involvedl 
Those not Involved 

adesj->r 

Those involved 
Those not Involved 




48 

36 



37 
27 



22 
19 



26 
27 



17 
23 



23 
27 



6 
8 



9 

13 



7 
14 



5 
6 



(6)Hav1ng Materials & 
Books that Tel 1 
About Indians or 
Your Tribe In Your 
Classes In School". 

Grades 4-6 

Those involved 
Those not, involved 



Grades 7>12 



Those Involved 
Those hot Involved 



50 
40 



36 
28 



19 
20 



25 
23 



18 
21 



24 
29 



6 
8 



10 
12 



7 
11 



5 

3 



4.0 

3.5 



3.8 
3.6 



4.0 

3.7 



3.8 
3,6 



*The actual numbers of students. who answered the questions were; Grades 4-6 - 
Those ■involved: N»2597, Those not Involved: N^746r Grafes 7-12 - Those involved: 
N^3098, Those not involved; N ^196. ; . 



means of those studtnts who ware Invol ved wi?il' those hot invo.lved reveals that ' 
those Initg^ved rated each tppic as more Important. This difference Is . 
particularly noticeable In compar'ini the percentage of students who answered on 
the high «rtd of the scale ^4s and 5s). ^, 

When the Item percentages in columns ^4 and 5 of Tabia 8-2 v^erff total etf. and 
averaged across •a.ll six Items for those students involved and those not Involved, 
It was found that 6,5a of the elementary students who wer.e involved in their Ideal 
Part A projects answered "important" or "viry Important," as- comparei with 54X of 
those not Involved. Similarly, across all six items, a greater proportion of 
involved secondary^studejts ( 5 9X) Judged the Items "to be "Important" or "very 
important" th^un involved secondary students ^"5 IX ). Therefore, dfi the average, 
11» more elementary students and 8X morte secondary stents who were Involved 1n 
their" Pirt A' projects answered on jthe pesitlye end. of the scale than those . 
students'not Involved. Both the uninvolved elementary and. secondary students 
answered more frequently In the middle and" Idwer end. of the scale (somewhat 
Important or not Important), on the average, than did the involved' studehts, 

■The data in Table 8-2 also show that several areas are particularly Important to 
Indian students. Three-quarters of the elementary students who said they were 
involved said the fol lowing wrfre Important or very Important: 

• Learning about Indians or. their tribes 1n school . . , 76% 

• Going to places and events special to Indians or 'their^ tribes .75 

Seventy percent of the secondary students who said they' were involved a-1 so rated 
"going to special places and events" as being important or very important... 

For elementary students, both Involved anrf^ ^Mnvol ved , ^'speaking your jndlan or 
tribal language" (means of 3.0 and 2.8, .respectively) was "moderately Important" 
on the average, but for secondary students this was seen as slightly more 
important . (3.3 and 3. 1 j . This was the only Item that secondary students as a 
■group thought more Important than did elementary students^ Elementary students 
consistently ranked each Item (except for speaking the language) higher than did 
secondary students, whether or not they had been involved In, the local projects. 



Extent to Which. Project Staff and ^Iflctad Aottynies Helped Students . Students 
.were asked'-a second . set tff questlotrt^ln .ordop to detepmjne. how inuqh the Part 
staff and activities had hatped^htem. Only students InvoHgd In projects . " ^ . 
completed tMs part, of the Student Quest'lonnalre/ These re'^sults are pre^^ ^ 
TabU 8-3. .= f : - \ . . ' ■ ; : ; - ■ r 
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STUDENTS IN SEL'ECTED ^fAS;' BY GRADE' LEVEL 
*( Elementary^ Students rN,»2570) 

&p (Secondary Students, N=2885) 



Did not > 
help « all . 



Extertt to Which the 
Part A Projects 
Helped Studflnts ., 



Helpecl, a \ u r [ 

great deaTi v . < . . .Soma 



i m m m 



1. Do and stiljdy things 
Interesting to them 

Grades 4-6 
Grades .7-12 . ■ 

2. Enjoy attending 
school 

Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 ■ 

3. Enjoy talking about 
what they have 
learned with their 
parents pr- others, • 
at ht 



Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 

4.. Feel that school 
teaches things 
important to 
Indians like 
themselves 

Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 



44% 
19 



39 
21 



39 
18, 



35 
16 



23 



14 

M 



14 

-20 



17 
19 



31 X 
40 



432; 
38 



31 

37 



34 
40 



12 



5- 
11. 



13 



,7 
14 



10 



12 



8 

n 



3.8 
3.4 



3.7 
3.4 



3.7 
3.2 



3.6 

3.2 
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Extent To Which the 

Part A Projects ' Helped a 

Heloeci Students to: great deal 




, .Some • 


2 


U 1 U IIW ^ ^ 

. help at all 


' Mean 


S* Know about the kinds 
of Jobs that Indians 
dp today 


5 




3 


:•: V ■ 




- Srades 4-6 
.'Grades 7-12 


17 


15 
19 


32 
3? 


8 
13 


: 13 


3.5 
3.2 


fij See Indian adults 
1 doing Important Jobs 














V Grades 4-6 
rGrades^ 7^ 


40 
21 


16 


27 


7 

11- 


lb i.. 


3.7 
3.3 


7, Go to Indian or 
tribal events In V 
their areas (powwows s 
feastSp potlucks, 
ceremonies) 














Grades 4*6 
Grades 7-12 


34 

25 


n 

17 


22 
25 


7 
11 


■ 27 
22 


, 3.2 
3.1 


8i Go to Indian or - 
tribal historical 
places 














Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 


32 
22 


11 

16 


■ 25 
28 


8 
T3 


25 

22, 


3.2 
3.0 


9, Go to In^dlan tribal 
sports j games t or 
tournaments 














Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-12 


34 

24 ' 


11 

15 


21 

25 


7 
12 


27 
25 


3.2 
• 3.0 



There were three areas in which both elementary and secondary students thought 
the Part A project had especially helped them: (1) doing and studying things 
Interesting to them; (2) enjoying attending school; and (3) seeing adults doing 
important Jobs* Again, there Is the same 4;rend as in Table 8-2; ^hat Is, the 
secondary students* overall mean .scpries for each Item in Table 8-3 were lower ^ 

^ ■■■■ ., ~ :;■ ;i^:Vv;;,;:^ i^s'v,, , 



than those of the elefflentafy students. Art inspection of the perceritage scores ' ■ 
for- each item sh6ws that elementary students more frequently chose the positive - 
end of the scale (helped a greit deal), whereas secondary students more . 
frequently chose the middle of the scale for each Item. OveralU the majority of 
students were helped some to a great deal by cultural project activities and 
project staff In those areas listed on Table 8-3. . 

The student data relative to the Items In Tab lels-S were also cross-tabulated to 
see If there were differences by project location. The Item means were then 
sumned and averaged in order to arrMe at an overall average for the set of the 
Items for both elementary and secondary students In the four locations. The 
results are shown In Table 8-4. ' . ^ ^ , -^Ji.:.^ 



TABLE 8-4 ■ 

AVERAGE SCORES REGARDINQ THE HELPFULNESS TO STUDENTS 
OF THE CULTURAL PROGRAM, BY PROJECT SETTING 



Setting 


Overall Average For 
Elementary Students ^ 
(N=2570) 


,■ ■ / 

Overall Average For 
Secondary Students 
(N^2885) 


On/near reservation 

Rural 

Urban 

Metfopolltah 


3i63 
3.37 
- ' 3.55 
3.55 


3.30 

3.12 
" 2,96 
3.20 


OVERALL 


3.51 


3.20 


t/" =: 

f. 




\ 

*■ . . 
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ElOTantary students in on/near rtser^vation locations,^ the averagtp thought the 
project staff and project activities (in Table 8-3) had helped them somewhat more 
than did the students 1n the other three locations* ^his was also true of 
secondary students in on/near reservation locations. The lowest mean was 2 • 96, 
/for the secondary, students 1h urban locations. This mean was slightly below the 
midpOTnt on the scale, but only by ,04, All the other, means were above the 
midpoint. The data were also cross*tabulated by project location for each of the 
nine items*^ The highest Item means were 4*07 for the item "do and study things 
very Interesting for you for elementary students in metropolitan schools, and 
3*48 for the item "see Indian adults doing important JobSt" for secondary 
students 1^ on/near reservation schools. Cohversely^ the lowest item means were 
2,83 for the Item "go to Indian or tribal sports, games or tournamentSt" for 
rural elementary school students, and 2*49, for the same Item^ for urban 
secondary students* 

Extent to Which Students Learned About SelectedLCulturil Topics , The final set 
of questions probed how much students had learned about a variety of cultural 
topics. Again* only students Involved in the local Part A projects completetf 
this part of the Student Questionnaire, The results are presentecf in Tables 8-5 
and 8-6, 

As can be seen in Table 8-5^ the 2*546 elementary students involved in the 
culi|ural component of their local Part A programs chose the answer "learned a 
great deal" more than any other response for all 15 topics. The overall mean 
score for each topic is slightly above the midpoint of the scale* "Learning 
Indian arts and crafts" was rated particularly high by. the elementary students. 
The overall average across all topics was 3.5, indicating that elementary 
students thought they had learned some to a great derf^ about all of the 15 topics 
listed in Table 8-5. 

The i|830 secondary students who responded to the questions listed, in Table 8-6 
more frequently chose the middle of the response scalar; Indicating that the 
majority thought they had learned some about the topics listed* The only 
exception was "Indian arts and crafts" (3,6)* about^^whlch secondary students 
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RATINGS OF HOW MUCH i 



V 

f MLE 8-S. 



NTARY STUDENTS IN GRADIS 4-5 



LEARNED IN "HS CULTURAL PROGRAM 



(N|2546) 
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Learned a 
Great Deal 


• ■ ■ 


. . > Some • :• 




Did not 

Learn Mny uning 


'"1 ' 


Culturil Topics 






■ ■ .if 






Mean* ^ 


U The Indian family 


41%^ 


13^ 31* 


6% 


1Q« 


3.7 


2, The giving of names 
and their importahce 


30 


1 ^ 

IQ 




8 


12 


3.4 . 


3* How Indian chllren 
were educated 


33 


17 


■■ 29 


8 


13 


,3.5 


4, Indian languages ^ 


33 


1 1 


27 


7 


22 ^ 


' .3. 3=,:.,,; 


5. Indian foods 


39 


14 


28 


7 


13 


3.6 


6^ Uses of plants 


25 


12 


32 


9 


22 


3.1 


7* Uses of animal Ss 
fish, and birds 


36 


1* 


27 


8 


16 


3.5 , 


a, Indian clothing and 
its decoration 


40 


14 


29 


, 6 


12 


3.6 


9* Indian history 


40 


14 


29 


7 


■■ 11 


3.7 


IWa ^flu IQII MullW^^ 


38 


12 


27 ' 


O 




a3 • 9 

3 ■ 


11, Indian music 


34 


11 


28 


9 


18 


3.3 


1 ^ iriu i Bil [j^yJfJ 1 c u i 

the past 


37 


1^ 


30 


8 


. 12 


3.6 


13. Indian DfiODlS of 
today 


34 


15 


30 


8 


13 


3.5 


14, Indian stories 


39 


15 


29 


7 


- 10 


3.7 


IS. Indian arts and 
crafts 


56 ' 


14 

* 


21 


4> 


6 


4.1 










OVERALL AVERAGE: 


3.1 . 


^The same response format 
scale from 1 ^ "Did not 


was usee 
learn anj 


1 for 
fthim 


these 15 1 tews t <»' a 
j" to 5 = "Learned 


five-point Likert * 
i jf eat deal." 
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TABLE 8-6 



' -ratinss-of how much sic'ondary students . in grades 7-12 
Learned in the cultural prosram 



^ J - Learned a 
Great Deal 

Cultural Topics 




Some • _ • 




' Did not , 


Mem* 


Iv Indian traatles 


IIX 


16* 


■3SX = 


17X 


.2ax 


V ' 

2.8 


2. Indian value^ li ^ 
bel lef s 


16 . 


19 


35 


14 


' ' Iff ^ 


3.0 


3* Issues facing 
■ Indians today • 


16 


19 


35 - . 


13 


• : 16: 


3.1 


4. Indian languaga. 


1 J 


12 ' 


26 


18 




2.6 


5, Preparation and 

customs relating^ ; 
to food * 


14 J_^l 


17^ 


Ml .1. 


16 




2.9 


6* Use of plants as 
food & medicine 


1 

n 


1 yi 
14 


d/ 


1 7 
1 / 




c • 0 


7, Ust of animals, 
fish, and birds ^ 


14: 


15 


31 


15 


26, . 


2.8 


8, Indian contributions 
to the development 
; of America ^ 


12;- 


18 


36 


17 


17 


2.9 


9, Indian history 


1 7 

- ■ 


17 


39 


12 


15 


3.1 


10* Indian music li dance 


18 


15 


29 


14 


24 


2.9 


11, Special ceremonies ^ 


13 


14 ' ■ 


29 


17 


27 


2.7 


12. Indian people of the 
past 


22 


IS 

1 Q 


■ 


12 


16^ 


3.2 


13, Indian people of 
today 


15 


18' 


40 


12 ■ 


14 


3.1 


14, Indian stories 


17 


16 


31 


15 


21 


2.9 


15. Indian arts & crafts 


33' 


20- . J 


26 


9 


11 


3.6 


16, Indian humor 


10 . 1 

i 


13 


29 


18 


■ 29 

OVERALL AVERAGE: 


2.6 
2.9 


*The same response format 
scale from 1 ^ "Did not 


was us'ed 
learn anyl 


for these 
thing" to 5 


IS items! a five-point Likert 
= "Learned a gra^^eal." 
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indleatad they letrned rnore than they did in vpthar^ topics*, overa 11 average 
across all topics for the secondary students was 2,S, indicating that they 
thought they had learned some ^out the 16 tpplcs about which they were asked*^i 

Fihallyi the ktudent data relative to the Items in Tables 8-5 and 8-6 weri 
cross-tabulated to see If there were^^d Iff erences by^ project location* The item 
mMris were then surraned and averaged In order to arrive' at an overall avfir^ge fjor 
the set of Items In each table for^both elementiry and secondary students 1n each 
of the four locations^ as detailed below, ./ \ 



TABLE 8-7 

MEAN SCORES REGARD INS THE IXTENT STUDENTS 
LEARNED AiOUT'JSELECTED CULTURAL TOPICSi 
BY PROJECT LOCATiON 







Overall Average For 




^Overall Average For 




Elementary Students 


Secondary Students 


Setting 


; (N^2S70) 


(N^zass) 


On/near reservation 


3*62 . 


^ ^2.92 


Rural 


^ . 3.29 


2.91 


Urban 


3*62 


^ 2*81 


Metropolitan 


3*61 


2*91 ; 






\ 
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Overalls the elementary students in eadh location were four-tenths (rural 
location) to eight-tenths (urban Ipqation) of a point higher on the scale^ than 
secondary students* The means for thef elementary students in each location were 
above the midpoint (.29 tb *62 above) and the means for the secondary students ^ 
were below the m1dpoint-:.( *08 to,* 19 below). Thus the elementary students in all 
locations indicated they had learned somewhat more about the culturaV topics 
listed on table 8-4 and 8-5 than the secondary students. ; Means by location were 
also derived for each item* The highest item means were 4*3 for elementary ^ 
students In the metropolitan schools and 3*7 for the secondary students in the 
rural schools for the item "Indian arts and crafts." The lowest item means were 
2.7 for the item "uses of plants" for elementary students in rural schools and 
2*2 for the item "Indian language" for secondary students In the urban schools in 
the cultural subsample. 
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Nummary of Student Reported Impacts , ^AIT students ware |sked. to rate the 
-Importance of the six cultural topics on a f lye-point scale. Those studints who 
twere Involved in the Part Program Indicated a greater Importance for all topics 
than those not Involved* Except for »*speak1ng the Indian language^**^ elementary ^ 
^iidents rat^ the imporfance of "all topics higher than the secondary students. 
For^llementary students^ both those Involvid and not Involv^ed, the Item "speaking 
ybur iridlan or tribal language" (means of 3,0 and 2.8* respectively) was. 
moderataTy or somewhat Important^ whe^ secondary students it was seen as 

slIghtTy more important (means of ^.3 and 3*1)* Thts was the Item which recelyed 
the lowest ratings by both the secondary and the elementary students. Two sterns 
stood out ps particularly Important for Indian elementary students: learning 
about Indians or their own Tribe in scHoolf and going to places and events ; 
special to Indians or their own Tribe* ^ , ^ 

Students rated the extent to which they had been helped by project staff and ' ^ ^ 
activities in nine areas using a five-point scale* The item means ranged from , 
3.0 to 3*8. (The overall average fojr all nine items for the elementary students, 
was 3.S, and for the secondary students was 3*2*^ Elementary studenis rated each 
item higher on the jcale than did secondary students. Three areas in which 
elementary and secondary students thought they had been particularly helped 
were: doing and studying things of ^interests enjoying attending school * arfd 
seeing Indian adults doing important Jobs* ' 

The amount students learned about cultural topics was considerably higher for 
elementary students than for secondary students./ For elementary students^ means 
ranged from 3.1 (uses of plants) to 4*1 (Indian arts and crafts). For the 
secondary students, means ranged from 2,6 (Indian languages; uses of plants as 
food and medicine; and Indian humor) to 3*6 (Indian arts and crafts)* The 
overall average for all items for elementary students was 3.5 and 2.9 for the 
secondary students. , ^ 

It Is noteworthy that the area or topic both elementary and secondary students 
rated quite high (4.1 elementary and 3,6 secondary) In terms of the extent they 
had learned something was 'Indian arts and crafts. As reported in previous 
chapters, Indian arts and trafts was not only the activity provided the most 
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frequently by almost :a1l projects with a cultural comppnent» but was also viewect 
by Indian conmum'ty members ^ an extremely Important area of itistructlon. 
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CHAPTER 9. CONCLUSIONS' 



The Part A Program has. recognized the culturany relatad needs of the Indian and 
Native children in the public schools. The data relative to the- Part A cultural 
instruetton program Indfcate that a majority (64X) of local projects had such a 
program. OvaralT, such programs tended to be well balanced in terms of their 
type and variety of topics and acttvltfesp and taught on a regular basis through- 
out the school year* The involvement of local Indian resource people In t+ie 
presentation of cultural topics and activities was relatively high In all 
categories of cultural Instruction, District and school personnel, Indian 
community members, and project staff were generally supportive of, and reported 
considerable satisfaction with, their programs* goals s objectives, activities, 
and effects (upon the district and schools^ thB curriculum, the students, the 
Indian community, and upon the attitudes of others towards Indians and their 
culture) . 

Qy/mr two^thirds of the projects with a cultural component reported giving 
culturally related needs the same or higher pr1or1t!y, than other. educational 
needs. The goals and objectives listed by project! directors as being the most 
lnjportant were: (1) Increasing student cultural awareness and knowledge in Indian 
history and culture; and (2) Improving student self-esteem ajid pride In their 
cultural heritage. Although few (IBX) districts had provided any cultural In- 
struction or activities for Indian children prior to the local Part A Program, 
the need for such programs was currently rated as very important by 74% of the 
distrtct administrators; 82X of the tribal leaders; 54X of the regular school 
teachers; and 56% of the parent committee members/ Indeed^ an average of 
three-fourths of all respondents (tribal leaders^ parent committee members * 
parents, principals^ regular school teachers, and project staff ) ^thought the 
public schools had the responsibility to teach culturally related topics and 
activities. Significantly, 1n almost half (47%) of the local projects, special 
cultural activities, courses, or progcams had become a part of the regular SchooJ 
program. Furthermore, 44% also said ^the school curriculum had been Influenced by 
the cultural program; andg In 57%, the total cultural program was considered a^ 
part of the regular school program. However, forty percent of the projects' 
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cultural afforts were not a part of the regular school program, and in 44X of - 
thtse, this separatton was raported to limit what the prpjtcts could undertaka. 

Other evidence confirms the effects the cultural programs have had. Oyer half- 
(581^) of the district administrators reported their cultural programs had 
influenced curriculum revisions and 40X reportid an inflMence on textbook 
adiptlons. Classroom teachers^ as reported by three-fifths of theprlncipalSi 
are using project cultural materials In their reading^ history social studies^ 
literature^ and arts and crafts classes. In^ddltion^ nearly half of the 
teachers raported curriculum revisions had been made in the last three years to 
better reflect Indian history and cultural heritage^ and that these revisions had 
been influenced by the Part A project. 

, Flnally^^one of the more important areas of Part A Impact has to Wwlth the 
students themselves. Such Impacts were Judged from the perspective of Indivi- 
duals who had first-hand knowledge of project effects on students and by the 
students themselves, Thr%e-fourths of the school adminlstratqrs and princibals 
not only thought cifltural Instruction was helping Indian students to appreciate 
their culture* but was also a factor iji the projects* overall effectiveness and 
value for Indian students. Two-thirds of the taachers surveyed thought that 
providing cultural Instruction was beneficial to their Indian students. 

Ttre Indian community, especially parents, represents an equally important source 
of information. The majority of parent cormlttee members, tribal leaders^ aihd 
parents also were satisfied that their local cultural component was meeting the 
culturally related educational needs of their children. ^ They listed several 
specific are&s of student improvOTents and benefits. Student gains they 
, attributed to the^project were the followingu increased pride in themselves as 
Indians and in their cultural heritage; Increased knowledge and awareness of 
their cultural heritagei and increased knowledge and skil4^ in^e areas of 
creative arts and crafts, 

OveralU the majority of Indian students themselves valued and thought important 
the teachings of culturally related topics and activities in their schools. In 
judging the helpfulness of project staff and project activities, they rated a 
number of areas as moderately to, very helpful • The three areas which stood out 
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wertil doing and studying things of intarist to tHemi enjoying attending school 
moftji and sating, Indian adults doing Important jobs. The alamentary^tudents j 
conslstantly raported learning more In similar topic artjis of cultural Instruction 
than did sacondary students. However^ both groups, acr&s all Part A projects j 
with cultural components^ reported learning; modaratelK to a great deal In the 
severall areas of cultural instr^uctlqn addressed In the study* OYarall, the ^ 
lirlmary area or topic was creative arts and crafts which consistently amerged as ! 
m Important activity of the Part A cultural program through several perspectives. 
This Is consistent with the Native American view of arts and crafts as discussed 
In Chapter 2. 

Local cultural programs are diverse In terms of goalSs objectiveSs and'approacheSs 
as they h^ve tailored their programs and activities to local needs* teaching 
culturally related topics arid special heritage classes and tK^eir being 
to the learning styles of Indian and Native children hive had tmportant effects 
upon the public schoolSt Indian students, and the Indian coninunltlas. Si^ch 
effects are continuous and ongoing. Important j toOt are the ongoing affects such 
programs have had upon the schools, currlculumss and personnal . Indeed^ it is 
apparent that the cultural Instruction component has been an Important, part of 
thel overall Part A Program and of Its local projects. It has provided ma^y of 
the opportunities for local Indian ^nd Native Involvement as advisors, 
instructors, and project stafr in locar projects and the schools. 

On.^the other hand, it is clear that not all projects haVe Implemented a cultural ^ 
program, since only 64X operate such programs. Also, while the various 
resfjondents reported a high degree of satisfaction, there was a significant 
irrinority of s^ff, parents, and students who were not satisfied'. Finally, when 
viewed from a Native Am^ican perspective, as outlined In Chapter 2, it appears 
t|ie projects have made significant progress in all areas. Perhaps the most 
sigfrpTTcant has to do with the positive changes brought- about with the school, 
the teachers, and the curriculum. Evan here, however, the results must be 
tempered by^the fact that 36% of the projects offer no formal cultural program. 
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